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Will the Olympic National Park Get the Axe? 


Olympic National Park, a living example of the finest forest of its kind in the Pacific 
Northwest, faces destruction. Its magnificent Douglas Fir trees, some towering 300 feet 
tall with diameters up to 11 feet, along with equally wonderful Sitka Spruces, lowland 
White Firs, and Western Cedars may soon become victims of the selfish axes of com- 
mercial lumber interests. 

Four bills now pending in Congress deal with the future of this great American heritage 
—four plans packed with pressurized precedent which endanger the entire future of 
our world famed national park system. Olympic Park timber is not just the concern of 
residents of Washington or other Pacific Coast citizens. Whether we live in the redwood 
region of California, the white pine forests of Maine, the mangrove swamps of Florida, 
or in the beech woodlands of Pennsylvania, Olympic National Park is important to us 
all. This park is the property, not of any one district or state, but of the nation. We 
all paid for it—we all own it. 

All through the war, when lumber interests sought to gain control of the forests of 
Olympic Park under the pretense of national necessity, the timber barons were held at 
bay by our government. For there was no such necessity. 


Neither is there any such necessity today. The first demand of the lumberman is 
for 56,000 acres of Park land which carry an estimated total of two and a half billion 
feet of lumber. The annual cut of lumber in the State of Washington, based on an 
average of figures furnished by the State Department of Commerce for the years 1943 
to 1946 inclusive, is slightly over three billion board feet. This means that the saw mills 
of Washington could only be supplied with timber from Olympic National Park for about 
one year. For one year’s supply of logs the people of the United States are being asked 
to sacrifice what took centuries to grow! 


National Parks contain less than one-half of one per cent of the timber resources of 
this country. They do contain the last examples in America of some particular type of 
scenery, geologic formation, or natural wonder. Congress is today considering exchang- 
ing these historic heritages for a relatively few dollars worth of lumber. Surely, the 
giant trees of the Olympic that have stood for hundreds of years, and which will continue 
to reproduce their kind for ages to come, are worth an hour of your time, a few stamps, 
a dollar or so for telegrams. 


The time for the public, for you to protest to your Congressman is NOW. 


The High Cost of Wildlife 


Never before in the history of our country has there been a greater need for those 
who hunt and those who try to improve hunting conditions to join forces in executing 
long-term programs to assure good sport in the future. A record high demand for good 
hunting and fishing has far outstripped the normal reproductive capacities of our lands 
and waters to produce even normal yield of game and fish. 


Moreover, since the beginning of the last war the farmers of our State and Nation 
have been under pressure to produce every bit of food they possibly could. Never 
before have tillable lands been so closely farmed; never before have they been farmed 
with such mechanical precision. The result has been that wildlife is crowded to the very 
fringe of its former habitat. The pheasant, the cottontail, the quail, and other farm 
game species all are victims of a housing shortage. 


All of these factors combined are giving both the hunter and the state game depart- 
ments a double-barrelled headache that is going to be mighty hard to shake off. And 
just to aggravate the situation further, many states, including Pennsylvania, are trying to 
do the job expected of them on the basis of license fees set many years ago. In our case 
we are operating with the same license fees that we had twenty years ago. We are 
trying to stretch a 1927 dollar to purchase more in 1948 and it just can’t be done. The 
price of game administration has skyrocketed in the past year or so along with every 
other thing we treasure here in America. Materials and supplies have doubled or tripled 
in cost; food used to raise game birds which only a short time ago cost $50 a ton now 
costs $120 a ton. Dozens of comparable examples of like kind could be cited. 


And yet we are currently spending far more money for game propagation and distri- 
bution than at any time in the history of the Commission. We are spending far more 
for land management, for law enforcement, and for numerous other operations. The 
cooperative farm-game program is being expanded to provide a place for urban hunters 
to enjoy their sport without constantly running into no trespass notices. 

All of this post-war program has been made possible through the use of funds saved 
up during the war years. We are currently spending close to a million dollars a year 
more than we receive but by the spring of 1949 the reserve will be entirely exhausted. 
Unless more aid is forthcoming hunters will have to be satisfied with what they now 
have, because they can’t reap more than they sow. 
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WELL, WHAT’S WRONG? 


Answers on Page 27 
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An accounting of how the Game Fund dollar was spent dur- 


ing the past fiscal year ending May 31, 1947, and why. 


PORTSMEN are more interested in and 
concerned about the future of their rec- 
reation today than they ever were before. 
There are two primary reasons why this 
is so: 
(1) Because their numbers are increasing 
tremendously. 
(2) Because small game and the desirable 
places on which to hunt it are not in 
keeping with that increase. 


Sometimes, through chagrin occasioned by 
too scanty bags, this interest and concern is 
expressed rather indignantly, for example, 
‘Tve never had such a rotten season. Why 
don’t the Game Commission put out more 
rabbits and birds? What do they do with all 
the money they get, anyway?” 

You've heard it; we’ve heard it. 

Such remarks are the natural though often 
illogical products of keen disappointment, 
uttered usually without understanding or 
forethought, though seldom, we like to be- 
lieve, with downright malicious intent. After 
all we're, everyone of us, gripers at one time 
or another. We rave, rant and blow our tops 
until our feelings are somewhat appeased; 
then, if we're the kind of sportsmen we 
think we are, we endeavor to find out in a 
sensible way just what the score is. 

Briefly and concisely, we’re going to give 
you that score, inning by inning, so you will 
know how every phase of the game was 
played; so you will know that it was played 
honestly and fairly, and commensurate with 
“4 physical, moral and financial ability to 

SO. 

_We're going to tell you how we spent your 

cense money last year, not in so many 
words, but in actual figures down to the last 
cent applied to every project or undertaking. 

Beforehand, however, we’re going to give 
~ a little recapitulation which we are con- 
oa will enable you as individual stock- 

‘ €rs in the wildlife program to determine 
whether your money was used wisely or not. 


Recapitulation 


The sportsmen of America today are facing 
the worst dilemma that has ever confronted 
them. The greatly increased demand for 
hunting and fishing has far outstripped the 
normal reproductive capacity during what 
we might term normal times. Since the be- 
ginning of World War II the farmers of the 
Nation have been under pressure to produce 
every bit of food they possibly could. Never 
before in our history have the tillable lands 
been so closely farmed, and wildlife has been 
crowded to the very fringe of its former 
habitat. To make matters worse, the increase 
in mechanized farming has worked to the 
disadvantage of our birds and animals which 
live on farms and ranches. 


All of these factors combined are giving 
both hunters and the game departments a 
double-barreled headache that is going to be 
mighty hard to shake off. To aggravate the 
situation further, many states, including our 
own, are trying to do the job expected of 
them on the basis of hunting license fees set 
many years ago. In our case we are oper- 
ating with the same license fees that we had 
twenty years ago, and the dollars we receive 
purchase only half as much service as they 
did then. 


Fortunately we saved up funds during the . 


war years for use later, and are now spend- 
ing close to three quarters of a million dol- 
lars a year more than we receive. By the 
spring of 1949, however, this reserve will be 
entirely exhausted and then severe retrench- 
ment will be necessary unless additional rev- 
enues are made available. We must remem- 
ber that we cannot purchase any more game 
or game administration for a dollar today 
than we can anything else, and that is not a 
whale of a lot. 

We are spending far more money for game 
propagation and distribution now than at any 
time in the history of the Game Commission. 
We are spending more for land management, 


for law enforcement, and numerous other 
operations. And we are expanding the co- 
operative farm-game program, to provide a 
place for urban hunters to enjoy their sport 
without constantly running into trespass no- 
tices, at a pace far beyond previous attempts. 
We already. have over 300,000 acres of such 
cooperative lands under our control, and by 
next fall there should be a half million acres, 
which is half of our goal of one million acres. 


Hunting for small game in recent years 
has been poorer than during the prewar pe- 
riod, and the prospects for the immediate fu- 
ture are not encouraging. A state with 45,000 
square miles can probably never produce 
what we would term good hunting for one 
million shooters, but we can still have plenty 
of good sport in the American way if we all 
cooperate and be content with smaller bags 
per man. 


Unless we solve soon some of our prob- 
lems, hunting for the masses as we have 
known it in this country will disappear; then 
the average hunter will be in the same de- 
plorable situation as the folks in the old 
world. We don’t want the European system 
of hunting here! 


Fair Analysis 

When comparing the various expenditures 
in the accompanying exhibits let your imag- 
ination go a little further than the figures 
themselves suggest. You might well say to 
yourself when you note the amount of 
money spent to purchase or propagate game 
“For goodness sake, is that all the money 
they used to buy game. No wonder it’s 
scarce!” and throw up your hands in disgust. 
Restrain yourself, please. 


Remember there is an indirect but more 
lasting method of increasing wildlife as well 
as a direct method. The direct method—the 
one everyone likes to see prefixed by the 
largest expenditure of money—is naturally 
the game purchase and restocking method. 
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Sportsmen see something tangible when they 
help release the actual pheasants or rabbits 
in depleted coverts. 

The indirect method, which they don’t 
always see or appreciate, but which in the 
long run produces ten times as much game, 
are those items prefixed by much higher ex- 
penditures for such things as game manage- 
ment (improvement of habitat by increased 
food and cover); law enforcement; predator 
control, etc. If money were not spent for 
these and other important functions in the 
first place, to make conditions favorable for 
the seed stock left over each hunting season, 
there would be no point whatever in spend- 
ing any money at all to purchase or propa- 
gate any game for release, regardless of how 
much we allocated for the purpose. 


CONDITION OF GAME FUND 


This subject is of such importance that a 
reiteration of the Commission’s policy is fully 
justified. In June 1941 the Commission very 
wisely started a “Special Wartime Reserve,” 
when $107,200 was set aside. This fund was 
increased during the war until it reached 
$1,367,000 as of May 31, 1945. It was estab- 
lished as a safeguard in the event of antici- 
pated loss of revenue resulting from de- 
creased license sales, to provide funds to 
cover projects which necessarily had to be 
delayed due to priorities, shortage of labor, 
etc., and to finance the Commission’s com- 
prehensive postwar program. Fortunately, 
the license sales did not drop during the war 
years. 


ANALYSIS OF MAY 31, 1947 GAME FUND 
BALANCE 


The May 31, 1947 balance of $2,447,034.66 
(see Table No. 4 for reconcilement with 
Treasury Department balance of $2,395,- 
618.33), is subdivided for the specific pur- 
poses for which committed, as indicated 
below: 


1. Amount required to cover orders 
placed for supplies, equipment, 
etc. (known as commitments), 
delivery of which was not made 
until after May 31, 1947 (must 
be deducted to determine un- 
obligated balance) 

2. Amount allocated to supplement 
the revenue for the 1947-1948 
fiscal year, to balance the budget, 
from the sources indicated below: 
(a) Unallocated money, 

that is, revenue in 

excess of the 1946- 

1947 budget esti- 

mate 
(b) Unexpended bal- 

ances from the 

1946-1947 budget . 264,830.00 


(c) Operating Reserve 
(Part of the former 
Wartime Reserve) 515,100.00 


$282,791.92 


1,274,620.00 


3. Amount of “Operating Reserve” 
(Part of the former Wartime 
Reserve) earmarked for budge- 
tary purposes for the year be- 
ginning June 1, 1948 


4. Balance of “Operating Reserve” 


500,000.00 
* 389,622.74 


Total May 31. 1947 Balance .. $2,447,034,66 


* Represents a working operating balance which 
has been carried for years. It provides a per- 
petual fund to pay normal operating expenses 
each year from June 1 to September 30, during 
which time there is practically no revenue. 
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Table No. 1 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 
DECEMBER 1, 1919 to MAY 31, 1947 
(27% YEARS) 


Income 
Total Expenditures 
MAJOR FUNCTIONS: 


General Field Operations Expenditures 
Land Operations Expenditures 


Land Leasing and Purchase Expenditures 
Predator Control Expenditures 


Game Purchase and Wild Game Transfer Expenditures 


Game Farm Expenditures 


Total for Six Major Functions 
All Other Expenditures 


Grand Total for all Purposes 


*Land bought and subsequently sold to Department of Forests and Waters 


$33,656,841.45 
31,209,806.79 


9,195,822.13 (29.5%) 
5,480,661.23 (17.5%) 
68,571.62* 
4,012,539.19 (13.1%) 
3,183,376.75 (10.1%) 
wR, 2,647,892.34 ( 8.5%) 
2,742,465.67 ( 8.8%) 
27,331,328.93 (87.5%) 
3,878,477.86 (12.5%) 


31,209,806.79 (100.%) 
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Table No. 2 


SUMMARIZATION OF EXPENDITURES BY FUNCTIONS 
Fiscal Year Ending May 31, 1947 


Propagation and Distribution. Operation of game farms, pur- 
chase of game, wild game transfer, distribution of game 


Land Operations. Management of State Game Lands, Cooperative 
Farm-Game Projects and other leased areas, totaling 1,138,778 


acres. Also fixed charges in lieu of taxes ..... 


eee eee ewe ee ene 


General Field Operations. Salaries and expenses for enforce- 
ment of game laws, assistance in enforcement of fish, dog and 


forest laws, and numerous other field activities 


Predator Control. Bounties on noxious animals; predator control 


Pi Oe RENE Sod ena ia's etre aaa eR ateeniag 


Public Relations. Game News, publications, motion pictures 


radio broadcasts 


ee 


ae 


Land Titles and Records. Purchase and leasing of land, grant- 
ing or securing easements, legal matters affecting lands . 


Training. Training programs for the Commission’s officers, in- 


cluding school maintenance .................. 


| 


Accounting and Budget. Audit of accounts and bookkeeping, 
advertising seasons and bag limits, personnel matters; super- 


vision over purchases, equipment and supplies 


eee eeerereeeee 


Executive Office Administration. Salaries and expenses of Ex- 


ecutive Office, and expenses of Commissioners 


Hunting Licenses. Including tags, applications, reports ........ 


Research and Planning. Wildlife studies to determine practical 


methods for developing management programs 


ee a SE GR Fie Kv a Ssce cues s<exevere, 


Bear Damage 


ee 


Part of 
Dollar 


$595,045.44 24¢ 


546,857.44 22¢ 


468,848.39  19¢ 


283,090.64 11%¢ 
183,789.96 Te 
158,891.86 642¢ 
75,863.74 3¢ 
58,007.44 21e¢ 
30,852.93 1%4¢ 
29,918.14 1V4¢ 
26,471.40 1¢ 
6,070.08 Mae 
4,255.74 Va¢ 
$2,467 ,963.20 














ANALYSIS OF GAME FUND BALANCES AT PERIODS INDICATED BELOW: 


Table No. 3 
May 31, 1946 
Balances: 
State Treasury to Credit of Game 
NE) bere Me ead wees ieataed's $2,355,352.20 


Advancement Account for Payment 





May 31, 1947 


$2,395,618.33 


OE \WORUNN Te oa ods dees onc an 40,000.00 4,257.00 
$2,395,352.20 $2,399,875.33 

Deduct Expenses Chargable to this 

period but paid by State Treas- 

Ry RE A OE Sci cc kcccces 76,484.97 84,840.67 

$2,318,867.23 $2,315,034.66 

Add War Bond Investment ...... 200,000.00 132,000.00 

Total Amount Available ........ $2,518,867.23 $2,447 ,034.66 
Amount Available is Subdivided as follows: 

Reserved from Previous and Cur- 

rent Budget Allocations to Cover 

Commitments for Land Purchases 

and Other Items Chargable_ to 

Current Fiscal Year ............ 391,668.36 282,791.92 
Allocated and Committed for Bud- 

getary purposes for Period Be- 

ae RE Se ee ee ae 767,954.98 1,274,620.00 
Operating Reserve: 

General Operating: Fund ......00ss. 894,843.89 606,737.54 
Tchase and Maintenance of Game 

SL” ‘dengteeMiag ee iuesccadeeet. 464,400.00 $2,518,867.23 282,885.20 $2,447,034.66 

ee 








CAPITAL INVESTMENTS 

You should not overlook the fact that over 
a period of many years a considerable sum 
has been expended for the “working tools” 
of the Commission. These include land, 
buildings, equipment, etc. The table below 
gives the actual consideration paid for land, 
together with the estimated value of other 
items as of May 31, 1947, but excluding 
obsolete equipment: 


Stite Game’ Tan ic... ewes acs $3,976,519.30 1 
Buildings on Game Lands ........ 128,935.00 * 
State Game Farms (Including land, 
buildings and equipment) ...... 286,951.14 2 
Training School (Including build- 
ings and equipment) ........... 33,925.84 2 
Current equipment (Including auto- 
mobiles, trucks, tractors, graders, 
Re eee Pee eee ie Pe ee Tee Ap 109,315.52 2 
| Re ee me ee ee eer $4,535,646.80 


1Consideration paid for lands 
and survey costs). 
2Estimated value as of May 31, 1947. 


(ineluding title 


Money must be allocated from current 
revenue for maintenance, development and 
replacement of certain of these “working 
tools” (capital items) in order to secure the 
maximum benefits. This explains why the 
entire amount of current revenue cannot be 
allocated for the normal operating expenses 
of the Commission. The details covering 
these expenditures are set forth in the tables 
which accompany this article. 

The Commission’s accounts are regularly 
audited and appropriate reports filed. These 
audits are made by the Department of Au- 
ditor General, which is a requirement of the 
State Administrative Code. 


LICENSES ISSUED 
Continuing our customary practice, thereby 
making reference to previously published re- 
ports unnecessary, we are giving below the 
licenses issued (by years), from the enact- 
ment of the Resident Hunters’ License Law 
in 1913: 


Total 

Non- Licenses 
Year Resident Resident Issued 
eee 305,028 No Record 305,028 
, . ee 298,972 462 299,434 
MP ask saie 262,355 532 262,887 
(ae 290,422 662 291,084 
er 315,474 588 316,062 
Se wadcos 311,290 478 311,768 
RS 401,130 1,128 402,258 
WO” csapare 432,240 1,725 433,965 
ee 462,371 1,761 464,132 
(er 473,735 2,126 475,861 
re 497,216 2,328 499,544 
ree 501,572 2,558 504,130 
ee 521,855 3,190 525,045 
re 520,574 3,468 524,042 
See gissn 501,622 4,879 506,501 
(| er 537,727 1,190 438,917 
Be? eeckan 505,103 4,823 509,926 
ere 530,392 6,009 536,401 
ee 572,779 8,964 581,743 
Sar 537,451 5,251 542,702 
ee 524,337 4,966 529,303 
Bee dices 568,666 6,024 574,690 
ae 606,469 8,460 614,929 
ere 534,573 7,124 541,697 
ae 598,261 8,357 606,618 
Ge ssawes 654,146 7,584 661,730 
er 653,852 9,047 662,899 
RR 666,420 12,748 679,168 
ee 675,434 10,922 686,356 
re 640,821 8,394 649,215 
Se oes Sas 570,901 11,833 582,734 
| laa 593,917* 13,983 607,900 
Sec atwes 696,394* 17,227 713,621 
Be Sein be 832,846* 23,174 856,020 


*Includes free licenses issued to members of 
the armed forces: 1944, 264; 1945, 32,373; 1946. 
7,418. 











SUMMARY 
Income 


The income for all sources credited to the 
Game Fund during the fiscal year June 1, 
1946 to May 31, 1947, amounted to more than 
$2,396,000—the first time it ever exceeded the 
two-million-dollar mark (see Table No. 4 
fer actual figures)—an increase of $660,000 
over the previous fiscal year. 


We shall continue to take advantage of 
Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration Funds 
(Pittman-Robertson) which are made avail- 
able to the conservation agencies for certain 
approved wildlife projects. Uncle Sam re- 
imburses the Game Fund for 75% of the cost 
of all such projects. This explains the source 
of funds reported under item “Federal Aid 
Funds—$73,341.74” which also appears in 
Table No. 4 under the heading “Revenue.” 


Hunters’ license fees (your tickets to the 
game) aggregated more than $1,900,000, and 
over $482,000 was collected from other 
sources. During 1946 there were 832,846 resi- 
dent and 23,174 nonresident, or a total of 
856,020 licenses issued—an all-time record. 


Expenditures 

The greatly expanded program necessary 
to meet changing conditions, the increased 
demands from your stockholders, and the 
jump in prices for everything you look at 
these days, cost you more than $2,460,000, or 
$71,000 in excess of your income. Fortunately 
we were able to absorb this with our accu- 
mulated war-time reserve. But, the amount 
of expenditures over income for the next 
two years ending May 31, 1948 and 1949 is 
going to be much greater because we are 
going to spend $500,000 annually from the 
reserve during that period. This will reduce 
this nest-egg to the amount necessary to 
guarantee working capital each year from 
June 1 to September 30, when there is prac- 
tically no income. Therefore, unless addi- 
tional wherewithal is made available in in- 
creased license fees to the extent of or in 
excess of what we are spending from the re- 
serve now, we shall really be behind the 
eight ball and be forced, whether we like it 
or not, to curtail operations by 25% to 35%. 
However, you may rest assured that we shall 
give you the most we can with the funds 
available consistent with efficient game ad- 
ministration. 


Field Expenditures 
This is the second year we have been able 
to give you a complete breakdown of the 
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field expenditures. This subdivision is re- 
flected principally in two functional opera- 


tions—General Field Operations and Land 


Operations: 


APRIL 





General Field Operations 


Amount spent during the fiscal year for this purpose was 


Game Law Enforcement 


eee eereeeeeseseseeeeseseesesreeeseseeeses 


ee 


Other necessary expenses incurred by the field officers but not 


directly chargeable to any functional account herein set forth 


Artificial Game Feeding 
Cooperative activities (State and Federal) 
Game Damage Complaints 


Department of State (State Employes’ Retirement Benefits) 


Maintenance Field Division Offices 


Expenses Issuance Antlerless Deer Permits 


Issuance Special Game Permits 
Insurance 


Balance 


eee errr ere eee eeeeeeerereeeeeeseeeeeeeeee 


eee ener ete eeeeeeee 


eee eee ee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


ee 


eeeeeeeeeee 


eee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


45,632.69 
18,959.81 
14,314.37 
12,563.78 
5,896.56 
5,271.48 
4,571.70 
3,830.15 
3,547.46 


eee eee eee eee eee ee ee eerste eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeene 


$474,918.74 


$455,719.54 





eee eee ee eee ee eee eee Eee eee Hee HEHEHE HEHEHE HHH HES 


$ 19,199.20° 


* Includes salaries and expenses of office employes who direct this work, printing and stationery, 


other maintenance and services, etc. 


Land Operations 


Amount spent during the fiscal year for this purpose was 
Maintenance and development of State Game Lands and Pri- 


mary Refuges 


Food and Cover Projects—State-owned lands 
Purchase of Equipment (trucks, tractors, graders, etc.) 


eee eee eee eee ee eee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


$283,863.54 
68,220.89 
54,098.40 


Other necessary expenses incurred by field officers, but not di- 


rectly chargeable to any of the sub-functional accounts 
Developing and maintenance of Farm-Game Projects 


Federal Aid Projects 
Protecting Farm-Game Projects 
Maintenance of Field Division Offices 
Brouse Cutting—State Game Lands 
State Game Propagation Areas 
Insurance 


Pro-rata share of rental charge of leased office space 


State Employes’ Retirement 


eee eee ee ee ee 


eee ee eee ee eee ee eee ee eeeeeeeeeee 


ee 


eee eee eer eee eee eee ee ee sees 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eeeeees 


eee eee ee ee ee 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee eeeeeeeeeees 


48,412.13 
23,297.87 
11,054.40 
10,260.64 
5,271.48 
4,869.45 
4,557.53 
4,419.99 
2,668.88 
2,619.65 


eeeeeeee 


Maintenance and Development of Auxiliary Game Refuges, 


General Classification 
Dog Training Areas 
Establishing Farm-Game Projects 
Advertising 
Food and Cover Projects—Auxiliaries 


Total 


Balance 


eee eee ee eee ee eee eee ee ee eee eeeeeeeeeeene 


ee 


ee 


ee 


2,421.61 
1,701.80 
1,443.41 
1,020.52 

986.49 


ee 


$531,188.68 





ee) 


$ 15,668.76° 


* Covers salaries and expenses of office employes who direct the work of these operations, printing 


and stationery, supplies, etc. 











——— 
ANALYSIS OF THE BALANCE OF $2,447,034.66 
Explanation covering difference between the Game Commission’s PURPOSES FOR WHICH DESIGNATED: 
balance in the Game Fund and that reported by the State Treas- 
urer as of May 31, 1947: 
1. Game Fund balance as reported by Treasury De- ‘ 
partment on May 31, 1947 ..... E a. oe $2,395,618.33 1. Commitments as of May 31, 1947 ..........+.-- $282,791.92 
2. Less: Difference between requisitions drawn on 2. Amount allocated as part of the 1947-1948 seu 
the State Treasurer and checks actually issued budget vibe 0 00 660 000546440000 Rod 82S Ks oe beeen be 614,000. 
OS it SE ag OIE RN aa na 84,840.67 3. Operating Reserve: 
3. Balance after all checks in Requisitions men- —————— = gare My oescubepnbaneeces prop 889,622.74 
tioned in line 2 were issued ...........seeeeeee- $2,310,777.66 UME ssoccccccescvece — a tal 
4. Investment in War Bonds .............ccee0e: 132,000.00 wrt Ee ee $2,447,034.66 
5. Balance on deposit in local bank for payment 
OF WOES. on ccc cccccccccce de ssoesccecccccscvess 4,257.00 
$2,447,034.66 


. Actual amount of Game Fund 


eet eet tee ee eeseee 
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Table No. 4 
STATEMENT OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURES—PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
FISCAL YEAR JUNE 1, 19846 TO MAY 31, 1947 
REVENUE 
Balance in State Treasury to credit of ne Pa” SD Ty BN ooo nce b i sic ccccc cis 4 awk eae dare wh tds CARR NET Co RIES Seeieee es $2,355,352.20 
Add: Advancement for the payment of DOUNtICS ........cccceeeecccc ences cece cccccceccenceccsccnereceeecsssseseseeeseseseeseeesees 40,000.00 
ar TO. TIN | 68 0 6 585 9s o:a.5 ea Hre AO RRs VER EE 6 OCU NTR CERO OE: oo caw ta na Rd 5 8a eae bao aE Ri eRR CC oCeCM PR SaKesis 68,000.00 
Sl rer ere eres rere ce eer ry ee Pe eee ee ED eM rere nye linea 132,000.00 
$2,595,352.20 
Less: Amount of Requisitions drawn on State Treasurer prior to May 31, 1946 but checks not issued until after that date .... 76,484.97 
PUN We CRD. 1; TORE Fos nos ccna chen 005009 00 0899's so yc pe kddgeccecsalecdusga deca Pers kseceudaageas ceegae $2,518,867.23 
Receipts during period: 

Net Revenue from Hunters’ Licenses ..........ccesscccccsccssccest eset te ccncceccsscecsecssceescecseseccsssssesesserececeeees $1,913,771.33 

i CN SE oS GS Uw h 04.6 06-08 64.) 0la'0.0 SERRE s MOSER OSE NORS welne Oak ORR eeu ere teas 60ce webbed ekbeenss Meas tberdeembercss eens 135,507.75 

I MIN CUNO 5.5164 BA 46.008 9 ©% or5.0 4% 6:4.6.6' 0 0105'S wigan 4 eb tle ab etre Sg BG:8 e088. «6.5 SE Rew ans sind daee one MOM G Renee ee +9 RREtObacawe we 28.925.00 

OD. WI III, oie 0. 0 3le'y.0.0 6.050 8.5155 6.0's 0 Wu dee Gade ee Bh Us K46 S550 oaWEOCRU Ca Fs can ute AMMO CCRUTOMT AN RRO Rime eam aN aay es en e0%e 15,748.00 

NG; O00 ~ MN 6 CNS a4 wo WN Ci hGH eee Face Veawove Eee Re vieGeeeeden ed eecltniec cmegeeedphue sess deesemaved Seek sSeneddeetsnweeet ae ts 20,922.06 

NN OE EO ER PI RE, CE ee Pe Re ree ee ee eee ee ee re Fre ne re ete 152,357.19 

i Pee Sy C66 6b kk 6's 55.0084 4A AOSD BEATA eRNAs Can bee Oe RERR eI PE ET Oe Er ho Teer em ere eee eee Tee 7,928.65 
SI, CII | 5 5a bs hah nv bw WA 60 $s <GO0S Ves Ow Gh ec. gRno boele ne MEER eS, Sacttecuacees ig nd ade a REL ee Aaa ekeen 1,872.76 
oa teliwe. Seek Che eNN hs sca eeci aden seeepece weed PES PEE eT EE Ee ETE TO ey CUTTER Te Eee 2,958.02 
ND aicacu at Oe ai CEG ie Kaew NS CU ay ¥C-0 ew Weed RoR OAS G 60-0 vgs RMON wns Sa pleiele dues tibwin nae bea W heed aid oa aa ON REE CA ERENT 33,429.83 
es Ere WC Ai via & yo asa Sn Vale we & We RCA MaMa lee MW cued a lelb are 6,0-d cong also lac alle cand aca Dak a euid ure ewan di slew al BS 6 aa 73,341.74 
NE OS. Ss a hina's bugga h Cod aR CER Wh £ CWS PKS ETRE EHC COR a aOnle ald ie eaNice 0d bes 5.6 Cae EEN SE CED apy ensaweudarcavarneats 9.368.30 
Dea Sree 16 eae a RR a ig occ a8 6 oni Ca ak Sn Sn kn bcd She ba Cea w de ice tenance ReeA Ee. $2,396,130.63 
‘Total: comets. diritie ‘yous;: whtes Uinlenice) Wh Dae E, TON ois eck ee hada oc bn cdheccccesececcecucescdeddecnensaates $4,914,997.86 
EXPENDITURES BY FUNCTIONS 
Exec. 
Office Propa- Land General Predator 
and gation Research Titles Land Field Control 
Acct’. and and and Opera- Opera- and Public 
and Bud. Dist. Planning Records tions tions Claims Training Relations Total 
Salaries (Excluding small capital and 

Other charges) ....ccececcccseees $56,076.59 $47,618.23 $5,739.50 $17,940.53 $108,346.03 $244,539.79 $7,970.17 $33,926.45 $40,581.36 $562,738.65 
Traveling Expenses of Salaried Em- 

ployes (Excluding small capital 

and other charges) ........ccccess 2,523.11 15,235.37 4,212.61 1,516.24 40,509.57 120,669.50 168.48 5,775.64 17,154.91 207,765.43 
Deputy Game Protectors: 

ee $30.768.72 

RP eee 16,497.85 
Ses cece eshee. eeHETHC OD “OERR VEE Ce  CoERETECSS —Scckéencen GR weincuWswns  ewtdedsee setitenesa 47,266.57 

Cooperative Farm-Game Program 

OMEN) ook iene aera wa | caceewk see OO Per ere 6,960.91 A oe eS ar ee. | a cama aie 44,954.33 
Labor (Land Management and other 

ONROLMNEY © SU as ch eCeCe ewe Ceskeeal” SGSSRAGRUA: SARUM S Ses. tndnenedod 163,666.42 22,483.20 Oo os So nhs 8 4a 189,361.94 
Labor (Game Farms and other func- 

Ls ne pi cacuas ee iniheanias 1,953.33 91,655.87 8,973.77 IS re hed) vi’ See fare FS 12,046.57 5,465.93 122,985.79 
ma OF GAMO ca vieiies: sekeeeowen RR Beles hoe: ees pee Aes tA eos eens i ke Si a a ee aan ee aa ae 171,585.81 
Rabbit Trapping and Wild Game 

RS eon ee UP ele Ccinck. tavteciaes: oc a Se ly Ce, hehe prem uamets 49,156.29 
Feed (For Game Farms and game 
MONS WEE occ uukiuend Ceewaaeess Leeks uhes EE, eee a ee) ae eR. om a ae ed nwa 53,694.41 
Express and Cartage .............. 5.84 2,748.69 172.01 61.05 791.33 424.80 74.14 128.00 270.31 4,676.17 
Purchase of Lands (title and survey 

REMY: <a Chu asic nya se Kee aacinn al. Aocawkoabac aT eee Se bk Le ee ee pe alas aes eee eeeee: Ke aK wee 130,173.13 
Fixed Charges in Lieu of Taxes .. .......... EE Gcawcistsnt “xmoaneous QE. oo ck cedd,  neeacerede Spocteaats, She seresages 41,049.51 
Building and Construction (Mostly 

SND WARNE Sf. ck cs cccchecss. <b0ee eene I coh. es Pane eekees ir Fer 5 oO as ides FS eee 73,133.07 
Repairs to Buildings, Grounds and 

Equipment by Contract ........ 338.62 318.74 31.30 87.74 1,462.93 OOF kb cdivvekss 494.84 175.07 3,004.22 
Equipment (Mostly for land man- 

agement and Game Farms) ...... 3.725.92 31,727.34 172.75 605.32 50,962.39 945.78 298.41 4,198.56 2,323.37 944,960.84 
Miscellaneous Supplies ....ccceccee 1,982.44 27,189.87 357.45 331.68 36,193.61 1,739.18 341.19 11,142.13 22,857.87 102,135.42 
Motor DNS cohazeh douse 8csaese sa 1,553.30 8,517.40 245.21 196.21 6,587.92 BE oc evecdeess 773.76 1,043.45 24,502.41 
Light, Power and Fuel .........005  cccccccece 4,279.85 4.84 21.03 451.77 SEV! cwesecawes 956.06 367.15 6,198.42 
ENE a 896.65 1,781.27 135.70 317.33 4,419.99 3,547.46 126.19 384.16 541.03 12,149.79 
Postage, Telephone and Telegraph .. 7,213.19 1,937.91 150.13 679.33 6,357.09 10,930.44 2,037.85 401.96 4,705.28 34,413.23 
Rental of Equipmtnt, Offices, Auto 

.. 3 “art oop 454.60 14,295.53 144.01 3,506.20 43,055.65 1,720.87 37.11 306.88 3,079.82 66,600.67 
Bounty Papeiie Oe TE ..65 6 sc cineras escdnaekes GI: “Sdewwaenee SLi eaa ~ Saeaeees TERRI is bio cede 1,000.00 245,825.25 
AE WRN al iickines. nunca anise akc leah ese. * gus enkweiticall-aa cathoesy NN, ti ctied Uabnaesera -atadeduls 153.75 
Big Game—Kill Tabulation, etc. .. DIE Cin kntavies. deecawenss . yatwoeness.. gukneanses. Sipbaakees Gedtssdaqes. ee eenges¥n, x ocnnensids 302.18 
Fees: Artists, Attorneys, Medical, 

Taxidermy, 3 ee eee ore 98.00 ee en 3.50 828.00 126.50 26.00 466.18 14,243.82 15,829.00 
NY Tn coo te ie ae a EA chia tides UU eg SERS ea eee a ere eT 4,255.74 
Predator Control I PRS oe ce, ce ak a ee ee © ns REA We SP eR. Ca ee i eee Ce 8 ee een eee ree 28,897.71 
Other Maintenance Services and Ex- 

nid, cower Eee Lie abe 979.29 114.26 61 61.62 292.03 440.14 80.12 848.21 1,580.70 4,396.98 
Newspaper Advertising ............ 5,890.54 es ee 1,020.52 WP dicdec dk tent sei ewee 225.00 7,137.58 
eae Binding and POOP 6.0. 3,590.58 283.43 -90 336.88 289.75 2,171.27 813.86 150.62 67,251.48 74,888.77 

nting Hunters’ Licenses, Tags and 

Mise. Forms—(Through Depart- - 

sme Of Revenue) .......-..2+s: cca sldian eins As sepia mancsbesah Limbaeienae ‘hixabeteras beanies Saantnade 29,918.14 
Administering State Employes’ Re- 

Tement System—(Through De- 
aiatnent J a eee 1,274.68 1,369.38 130.61 682.42 2,619.65 5,896.56 181.84 771.45 923.41 13,850.00 

acement Checks (Through Dept. 

Yo. ., vuskestesecans ONEAGENE O R A Np  O O  a ALTE le ST URED A RM PS Becinr”t 1.50 

Seng Expenditures .......... $118,778.51 $595,045.44 $26,471.40 $158,891.86 $546,857.44 $474,918.47 $287,346.38 $75,863.74 $183,789.96 $2,467,963.20 
unds Available May 31, 1947 (Including $132,000 War Bond Investment—See analysis on page 6 ..........eeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneees $2,447,034.66 


en 








By RICHARD 


F igun flock of honkers were looming large 
over the head of my duck gun as the 
alarm buzzed in my ear. I cracked a sleep- 
laden eye in its direction and banged the 
cut-off. The room was cold in the early 
dawn and I shivered as I rolled out and hit 
the floor with my bare feet. My only com- 
plaints with duck shooting are the hours 
of embarkation and the general climatic 
conditions. A duck hunter is up and thru 
his second cup of coffee before the average 
milkman has begun his rounds. He goes 
gleefully forth in weather that would test 
the motto of the United States Mails. To 
say that we are a rabid, wild-eyed lot is 
putting it mildly—the species has no name 
and, at times, beggars description. My ever- 
patient mother is not one to lie abed while 
her boy gets ready for a day’s outing. Re- 
gardless of the hour, she is up, and my 
breakfast is prepared and served to an 
accompaniment of acid comment as to my 
sanity. 

The Outlaw was up and eating break- 
fast when I arrived. His gear was stacked 
in the corner of the kitchen and while 
he gulped the last of his eggs, I loaded the 
car and waited impatiently. Early in the 
morning, conversation tends to confine it- 
self mainly to grunts and a minimum of 
word usage. Riding down to the River, we 
sat in silence. 


The River was low. Rock shoals and 


boulders jutted above the surface in the 
grey haze of dawn. We paralleled it for 
several miles on improved road and then 
turned into the farm lane. 


Mac’s farm is 
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typical of river bottom acres. His fields 
are well-kept and fertile and his house 
has the weatherbeaten, complacent look of 
age. Mac came out of the kitchen door as 
we parked and walked over to the car. 

“You fellers shoulda been here yestiddy. 
Finally got misself a goose!” 

We congratulated him and he gave us a 
blow by blow account of the hunt, from 
the sighting of the flock in the mud-flat 
backwater, to the kill. After putting our 
guns together, we walked over to the 
woodshed and admired the bird—a fat 
gander. 

The Outlaw sncrted as we headed for the 
river bank. 

“A flock of those geese hit here once in 
a coon’s age and you wait ’til the day after 
to come down here.” 

I responded with an inquiry as to what he 
did yesterday, and that was that. We walked 
down to the blinds. 

The set-up of our blinds took full ad- 
vantage of the best point on the River. 
They lay in full command of a narrow 
gut and afforded both guns good shots on 
passing ducks. Mine was set at the tip of 
a willowbush bar, while the Outlaw stayed 
slightly above me on the farm shore of 
the pass. Both were built of hemlock boughs 
and contained stools and cushions for com- 
fort. Our shooting was all at trading ducks 
and was apt to be at its best in early morn- 
ing and late afternoon. When I say shoot- 
ing “at” birds, I do not use the term loosely. 
They come by high and fast, using the 
wind to increase their speed. High-speed 
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loads and chcke-bore guns are the order 3f 
the day. It is possible for me to make 
more racket, expend more gun powder and 
procure less in an average day than most 
gunners do in a season. But it is interest- 
ing shooting and, more important, it is 
close to home. 

I settled myself on the stool, adjusted the 
cushion to the proper contour and glanced 
at my watch—ten minutes to go. The wind 
began to rise and cold air whipped my face 
raw as I waited. Suddenly, out of the 
shadows on the up-stream run, a_ black 
duck flared past. Then, as tue legal minute 
approached, the Ovtlaw whistled in warn- 
ing. Down river they came, high and quar- 
tering over me. I swung on the leader and 
shot behind him. Hastily mending the lead, 
I folded him with my second shot as they 
towered. He hit the riffles near me and 
I sloshed out to retrieve him, commented un- 
favorably on the quality of my shooting: 
Wading back to the blind, I put the bird— 
a big black—near me and looked up river 
hopefully. 

The next bunch came from behind me, 
low enough so that I flinched as they passed, ; 
heading straight for the Outlaw. As te 
came opposite him, he erupted from iK) | 
blind. His pump roared three shots @ 
the ducks continued on their way, the ¢ 
apparent injury being to their morass 
Silence, in large amounts, hung over * 
Outlaw’s blind. He re-concealed him 
shaking his head. I said nothing—I 
laughing too hard. 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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CONSERVATION--AMERICA’S MOST BASIC PROBLEM 


By HON. FRANKLIN H. LICHTENWALTER 
U. S. Congressman, Lehigh and Bucks Counties, Pennsylvania 


From an Address given at the Delaware River Basin Conservation Conference, Bellevue 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, January 15, 1948 


ONSERVATION IS America’s Most Basic Problem. In fact, I 
C am willing to reach out farther. In my judgment, the salva- 
tion of the world depends upon the success in which we handle 
the job of Conservation in this country. Conservation is not only 
an all-important domestic consideration; it is also a matter of 
vital international significance. General Marshall put the finger 
on that fact when, a short time ago, he stated: “. . our foreign 
policy has entered the American home and taken a seat at the 
family table.” 

The world is sick today—very sick. It has reached the most 
critical point in all history. One only needs to read the headlines 
in any newspaper or listen to the radio to come to that conclusion. 
Hunger, poverty, strife, despair, human misery and death are 
rampant. Although no longer at war, there certainly is no peace 
in the world. 

Most of the globe’s ills can be traced to one major cause—man’s 
inhumanity to man and his arrogant disrespect of the simplest of the 
laws of nature. From time immeasurable, regardless of racial 
background or religious doctrine, humans have known that their 
existence and welfare are derived from the natural resources 
with which they have been surrounded. And yet, until most 
recently, nations have never seen fit to use the treasures of life 
which nature bestowed upon them in a prudent manner. At the 






















































































































peak of power and prime of life they always seem to change from 
plodding good samaritans to gluttonous, irresponsible monsters. 


Only a brief consideration of history is required to confirm that 
assertion. 


Consider first the plight of Greece, where an American Mission 
of Aid at present is striving valiantly to save that country from 
oblivion. At one time, Greece was a world power with an ex- 
tensive domain. But, it squandered its resources, entered upon 
an era of intemperate living and now lies weak and exhausted, 
a prey to the vultures who would devour it. 


I need not refer to other examples of cultures which have 
recklessly wasted their resources and now lie dead and buried 
under their own debris. Suffice it to say that man has left a 
terrible path of ruin across the pages of history, in Europe, Asia 
Minor, North Africa and China. 

Now, let us take a look at the United States. 


Today, it is the youngest major nation in the world. In its 172 
years of existence—which, in terms of the span of life of man, 
is but seven generations and, when measured by the age of the 
world, only a fleeting moment—America has become the most 
progressive, prosperous ard powerful country on the globe. Its 
rise to this pinnacle of supremacy can be attributed to two major 
factors: First, the abundance and diversification of its natural 
resources; and second, the excellence of its system of Constitutional 
government. This combination of God-given assets and a govern- 
ment designed to afford a free and full opportunity to its people 
for self-improvement has made it possible for the United States 
to become the beacon for all humanity. 


The dominant question that confronts us now is: How long 
can America continue to maintain its enviable position of superi- 
ority. The answer hinges, more than anything else, upon how 
effectively the United States utilizes its natular resources from 
this point on, and upon how tenaciously it clings to the principles 
of government which has served it so well through the years. 

Having stated this hypothesis, it is up to me to analyze and 
prove it. 


As to our natural resources, aside from the air we breathe, the 
most important are soil, water and minerals. Upon these three 
essentials hand the lives and livelihood of all human beings. 
It makes no difference where you live, what your occupation is, 
who your forefathers were, or who your children’s children will 
be, you cannot sustain life and attain physical growth without the 
products of these three resources. Make no mistake about that! 


At the beginning of our national history we were a republic 
of approximately four million people. At that time we were in 
possession, in what is now continental United States, of 822 million 
acres of virgin forests and approximately 460 million acres of 
potential arable land with a cover averaging nine inches o! sich, 
fertile soil. Our streams sparkled with pristine purity and were 
alive with fish. Our tremendous store of mineral resources—coai, 
oil, iron ore and uranium—had not yet been unearthed. 


The passage of time has altered this picture materially. The 
amazing progress of this country, to which I have alluded, was 
only made at teriffic cost. The price paid for industrial supremacy, 
for winning of wars, for our efforts to establish a lasting peace, 
has been stupendous. Over the years sight was virtually lost of 
the importance of our resources. So abundant were they that they 
were looked upon as being inexhaustible or forever permanent. 


(Continued on Page 29) 


Franklin H. Lichtenwalter 








HE Robin Hoods are in the woods again. 

Perhaps 50,000 hunters, armed only with 
bow and arrow, will be stalking big game in 
a score of states next fall. 


That, of course, is but a fraction of the 
number of deer hunters who stick to the 
rifle, but here is the point: 15 years ago 
less than 100 enthusiasts elected to try for 
their trophy in this hard way. And the 
most significant fact is that of these big game 
bowhunters nearly one-half are old deer- 
slayers who no longer get a thrill out of a 
gun. 

Down on the million-acre King Ranch in 
Texas several hundred wild turkey hunters 
will be prowling the live oak thickets, rifles 
at ready, and well aware that unless they 
make their kill by a shot through the head 
or neck the turkey will go to King cowboys 
and cannot be lugged home by the rifleman. 
Nor can an invited guest have a second 
chance. 

An estimated 3,000,000 trout fishermen will 
soon be angling astream for piscatorial 
prizes. Of these, perhaps 35,000 will fish 
designated waters in Pennsylvania and 
Michigan where the artificial fly is the only 
lure permitted and where the daily limit is 
two fish. That’s right brother: two! 


These items add up to the significant con- 
clusion. Large numbers of American sports- 
men have lost interest in limit takes and in 
making their kills the easy way. They have 
found that they actually prefer more sport 
and less meat! 

Twenty years ago it was impractical to 
attempt to restrict a fisherman on public 
waters beyond the recognized legal devices 
for taking fish and a limit catch was the 
avowed goal of every angler setting out for 
lake or stream. 

Today Michigan has established ten special 
trout ponds—made by damming spring 
creeks—where only the fly is allowed and 
where a brace of fish is all that may be 
killed. There is no limit on the number 
that may be hooked and released by the 
fisherman. 


So popular are these projects that 30 more 
are being planned, principally. for the south- 
ern counties where trout water is scarce. 
Despite the lack of full-time supervision, a 
high ‘percentage of the patrons painstakingly 
enter records of their luck in the registers 
provided. 
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Michigan’s program is patterned on Penn- 
sylvania’s famous Spring Creek project near 
Bellefonte where two miles of prime trout 
water was set aside in 1934 for restricted 
use. Not only is the fly the only lure per- 
mitted here but that fly must be tied on a 
barbless hook! 


One portion of the creek is reserved for 
women and children and there the legal size 
limit is seven inches; but in the stretch 
open to men a trout must be ten inches in 
length before he can be creeled. To accept 
aid in netting a fish is against regulations. 
All fishermen are checked in and out and 
no holder of a state fishing license may try 
his luck there more than five times a year. 


Up to 25,000 Pennsylvanians will fish 
Spring Creek during its eight-weeks season. 
In 1946, thirty-two thousand fish were caught 
there and a little over 9,000 xilled. The 
stock is maintained by plantings from hatch- 
eries and every now and then the super- 
visors release an old lunker just to keep the 
customers on their toes. Last year Francis 
Partsch, of Johnstown, Penna., won renown 
by landing one of these—a 17-pound trout. 


Officials of these two states will tell you 
that the special trout waters with their rigid 
restrictions on the angler bring more en- 
thusiastic praise than all other efforts to 
make trouting satisfactory. New Mexico is 
following suit and this year constructed a 
20-acre artificial pond which will be open to 
conservative fishing next season. If folks 
like it, more will be planned. 


One of the amazing recent outdoor de- 
velopments is the build-up of interest in 
bowhunting. When you see 2800 archers in- 
vading one 40,000-acre tract after deer, as 
they did in Wisconsin in 1946; and when 
you realize that in Michigan the number of 
deer hunters who prefer the broadhead to 
the rifle is doubling each year, it gives an 
indication of what the future may hold. 

Here again the expansion of special op- 
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MORE SPORT, 


By HAROLD 





Editor's Note: A well-known out- 
door writer, novelist and former Chair- 
man of the Michigan Conservation 
Commission, Harold Titus tells why 
American sportsmen are losing interest 
in limit takes. 











portunities for the self-handicapped sports- 
man proceeds rapidly. 

In 1934 Wisconsin led the way in recogni- 
tion of archers who wanted to try for game 
instead of bull’s eyes. Two counties were 
open to bowmen and women for seven 
weeks and nearly 8,000 took to the woods to 
try their skill. 

Michigan started in a small way in 1937 
with one state forest set aside for bow and 
arrow hunters; now the entire deer terri- 
tory is open to this clan for a special open 
season before the gunners start their in- 
vasion and in 16 counties a doe as well as 
a buck may be taken by bow and arrow. 

The Mecca for Wisconsin bowmen and 
their out-state colleagues is the Necedah 
Wildlife Refuge, a 40,000-acre tract which 
until 1945 had been closed to all manner of 
hunting for six years. Twenty-eight hun- 
dred bow hunters were on the area for the 
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opening last season and brought out 51 deer, 
which meant that one in 56 sent an arrow 
to its mark that first day. In 1946 one in 
87 was successful, a long step from the one- 
in-seventhy in 1937. 

When it is realized that the success ratio 
for rifle hunters the country over is better 
than one-in-three this indicates the severe 
handicaps under which bowmen place them- 
selves. But it’s the manner of the kill and 
not the trophy that intrigues these lads and 
gals. 

Whereas the rifle is effective at great 
distances and it is possible to cover must 
of the landscape in mere seconds, the archer 
must be a close-in hunter and content with 
a single chance at his deer. Although re- 
peated kills at 70 yards and better are re- 
corded, the average distance at which the 
broadheads drop their deer and other big 
game is under 30 yards. 

To be sure, the arrow in flight is silent 
but the dispatching bowstring is not; and 
whipping a second arrow from the quiver 
and getting it launched is not so flash-quick 
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a procedure as squeezing the trigger once 
again . . . and again, and again. 

Consequently, these Robin Hoods get much 
of their fun out of studying deer and their 
movements in a given locality. You must 
mingle with these hunting archers to realize 
how far removed in spirit they are from 
the chap who plunks down his cash for a 
license, invades covert with his rifle and 
then berates his conservation authorities if 
he doesn’t take his meat with ease. 

Moose, bear and other big game species 
are annually killed by arrows and in num- 
bers, too. In the West, cougar hunting is 
becoming a recognized specialty, with women 
and youths bringing in the great predators. 


_ Eighteen-year-old Jack Stangle, of Seattle, 


Wash., was one of last year’s successful 
mountain lion bowhunters. Small game 


takes many an archer afield, with rabbits 
naturally topping the list of sporting targets. 

This trend is our hope for the future. 
License sales have been zooming. Licensed 
fishermen jumped from 8,250,000 in 1945 to 
over 11,000,000 a year later. 


Sales of hunt- 





ing licenses are up nearly 40 per cent since 
1940. The pressure on our wildlife is enor-— 
mous and no relief is in sight—unless it ix 
in our changing idea of what constitutes a 
good time outdoors. 


One thing is certain, however. The num-- 
ber of sportsmen who take their game the 
hard way is growing fast. 

Perhaps sportsmanship will save the day, 
after all. 


It’s up to the sportsmen. 


Hunting with Bows and Arrows is legal in 
every state of the Union and a number of 
states have set aside special areas for this 
type of Hunting. In Pennsylvania hunting 
with a Bow and Arrows is legal anywhere 
in the state and its use is controlled by 
the same laws that limit other types of 
weapons. If the sportsmen want to hunt 
with Bow and Arrows and stalk their game 
without interference from the sportsmen 
using firearms the state has provided two 
areas of 1000 acres each where no weapon 
other than a Bow and Arrows is per- 
missible, Wisconsin, Michigan, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Minnesota and New 
Jersey have periods of from 5 days to 6 
weeks for hunting with Bow and Arrows 
as the only weapons. These seasons have 
proven to be popular with the sportsmen 
using Bows and Arrows in these states. Wis- 
consin and Michigan sportsmen are pro- 
vided with a period of 6 weeks for hunting 
with Bows and Arrows only. 


The past season found more than 6000 
archers in Wisconsin and over 4000 in Michi- 
gan taking advantage of the opportunity to 
enjoy this extended hunting season. The 
first day of the deer season in Wisconsin 
58 deer were reported killed. The Game 
Conservation Departments from Wisconsin 
and Michigan have made an extensive study 
of their season set aside for their archery 
minded sportsmen and report an ever in- 
creasing interest in this type of hunting. 
Figures complied by the Michigan Depart- 
ment point out that 3 out of every 100 men 
hunting with Bow and Arrows is success- 
ful as compared to 33 out of 100 men hunting 
with all other types of weapons. 
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HAVE often marveled at this strange 

compensating law of nature, whereby 
the loss of a faculty is counterbalanced by 
increased power in other senses. Through 
such recompense crippled wild creatures 
are endowed with special abilities which 
restore them to a degree of effectiveness 
comparable with normal birds and animals. 
There can be no doubt of the justice of 
such reparations; but I have often had 
reason to wonder if Mother Nature does 
not occasionally overpay her accounts. 

My most complete rout in the hunting 
fields was dealt out by a crippled ringneck 
pheasant. How he lost one leg remains a 
mystery; wandered into a steel trap, prob- 
ably. For three seasons I matched wits 
with this bird and lost consistently. He 
flushed out of range, flew into the sun, 
pulled tricks no normal pheasant is credited 
with knowing. But his real triumph came 
in death. 

One Saturday near mid-season I invited 
a local sure-shot to accompany me on a hunt. 


he replied, 
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I didn’t tell him about the one-legged 
pheasant, for I was anxious to see how 
his superior hunting talents (so claimed) 
would match up against the bird. I was 
confident that the cripple would make him 
look like a novice; and the fellow was 
sorely in need of a come-down. 

Our dogs finally located a bird in a patch 
of weeds near a fence rail. We went in 
to flush the bird but nothing happened. We 
milled around in the dense brush while the 
dogs held their points. Then, just as we 
were about to urge the dogs in for a closer 
point, out went the one-legged ringneck, 
climbing high. I spun, fired, and stared 
in amazement as the bird went down. It 
was an incredibly lucky shot. 

“Hey, how was that for a shot?” I asked 
my friend, “I’ve been hunting this bird for 
three seasons.” 

“Surely you don’t mean this ringneck,” 
examining the bird. “Why, 
look here, he’s only got one leg. Anyone 
can hit cripples.” 

So even in death the cripple was vic- 
torious. I had bagged a crippled pheasant, 
no more. You just can’t win. You hunt 
and hunt, and they make you look foolish. 
Then with a lucky shot you bring down 
your bird and what have you got?—a cripple. 
And “Anyone can hit cripples.” 


It has always seemed strange to me that 
so many crippled wild creatures should 
enjoy such long lives. One would think 
their impairments would make them easy 
prey for hawks, foxes and weasels. Un- 
doubtedly if the crippling accident comes 
early in life, the creature’s chances for 
survival are slim. But those wild citizens 
who manage to elude fate until a compen- 
sating balance is set have full lives. Ap- 
parently the transmuted wisdom and sensi- 
tivity offsetting the condition better equips 
them for survival. 

Only last week a visitor was telling of 
a three-legged fox that had a reputation 
as a chicken killer. He ran close to the 
ground with a peculiar loping gait that 
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; NOTES FROM A CRACKERBARREL 


By JAMES R. HAYES 


distinguished him from other foxes. Prac- 
tically every farmer in the county had 
taken shots at him, but the fox seemed to 
have a charmed life. 

After one exceptionally daring raid a 
pack of fox-hounds were brought in to 
track down the killer. The chase, my 
friend relates, went on for two days. A 
dozen times the fox seemed cornered, but 
each time he escaped. Mile after mile went 
the chase, over hills and fields. 

Finally the hunt was called off. Strange 
stories were circulated about this fox: there 
was something “queer” about him; and 
better that a few chickens be sacrificed than 
tamper with the preternatural. Men who 
had seen and shet at the fox gathered to 
compare notes, and with each discussion 
the legend grew. 

Several months later a young farm boy 
shot a fox as it was stalking his henhouse. 
It was the crippled red fox; but as the 
townspeople viewed its limp, scraggly car- 
cass, the rogue seemed not so “peculiar” as 
they previously thought. Instead of being 
acclaimed a local hero, the farm boy was 
accorded only mild’ interest as “the kid 
who shot the fox.” 

So it is with all notorious and seemingly 
charmed wild creatures. Their extreme 
peculiarity exists only so long as they can 
keep alive and at a distance. Not in ex- 
ploits alone does their fame grow, but in the 
minds of men, where reality and fancy are 
often blended into a quite believable fan- 
tasy. Legends may start in hunting fields, 
but the growth of a legend comes in cracker- 
barrel gossip in country general stores. And 
once the omens are killed and found to be 
of flesh and blood, their fame is lost and 
their records soon forgotten. 


The buck that runs on stormy nights 
and leaves no tracks where he passes; the 
grouse that thunders up out of range, and is 
often heard but seldom seen; the fox that 
outlives a dozen hunts and barks at the 
moon on winter nights—these are undoubt- 
edly the favored children of nature 
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| Juvenile Delinquency? 
How About 


Parent Delinquency? 


By JACK LOGAN* 


ANY persons before me have said, 

“There is no ‘Juvenile Delinquency’, 
it is ‘Parent Delinquency’”. But how many 
of we parents have ever been willing to 
make such an admission? 


Juveniles are accused of being delinquent 
in many various activities. Saturdays, dur- 
ing the school terms and most any day 
during the summer vacations finds many 
young nimrods in our fields and woods. 
The activities of some of these boys while 
out with their .22 rifle, or in some cases 
shotguns, consist entirely of “plinking”, in 
other words taking pot-shots at tin cans, 
bottles or whatever target is available at 
the opportune time. Others are not content 
with less than a songbird or some other 
piece of wild game. 

While “plinking” is a popular and seemingly 
harmless “sport” it does sometimes lead to 
someone in the group, and in some known 
cases some innocent person in the vicinity 
becoming the victim of a serious or fatal 
wound. Those who embark into the great 
outdoors with the sole intent of knocking 
off whatever bird or animal that may be 
unfortunate enough to present itself are 
not only robbing the real sportsmen of their 
potential season bag of game but are doing 
a great injustice to our good friends, the 
farmers, as well as Mother Nature. If the 
farmers are to produce and provide our 
game with food they must have the valuable 
assistance of the birds in combatting and 





controlling the insect pests. In the same 
light, if Mother Nature is to provide and 
j Maintain our supply of song and _insecti- 
j Verous birds she must be permitted to main- 
tain her balance in a normal manner. 

It is not intended that the reader shall be 
given the impression that the juvenile is 
entirely responsible for all of our hunting 
accidents. Neither is he necessarily the 
Person who requires the most surveillance 
to prevent the killing of our protected birds 
and committing “out-of-season” violations. 
any of our juveniles are safe and lawful 
hunters, while many of our adult hunters 
are guilty of the actions mentioned earlier 
in the paragraphs. 

The thought I have here is that possibly 


ee 
* District Game Protector, G-7. 
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the boy who is desirous of owning his own 
firearm finally discovers on some Christmas 
morning, possibly the eighth to twelfth such 
visit by Santa as far as his life is concerned, 
he is the proud owner of a brand new .22 
rifle or a single barrelled shotgun. His Own 
Gun! In far too many instances the gun 
is handed to him by a Dad, who through in- 
experience and naturally desiring to see 
his son made happy, offers simply, “There’s 
a fine new gun for you”. 

A Dad has handled firearms either as a 
hunter, a soldier or possibly as a collector 
will have much more to say than those few 
words. His presentation speech will, no 
doubt follow these lines: “Son, I am per- 
mitting you to have your own gun only 
because of the enjoyment it can bring to a 
person. Since I was a boy I have owned a 
gun, and my first one was given to me by 
my Dad when I was ten years old. I have 
observed you handling my guns when we 
were in the field together and feel confident 
that you will practice safety at all times. 
Be a good hunter who plays fair with our 
wildlife and who is ever true to his fellow 
sportsmen”. 

What’s that? Sure, it sounds a bit flowery 
but where is the Sportsman Dad who will 
deny it’s sincerity and sound advice? 


For those no-gun-loving Dads who have 
a son desiring a firearm of his own, the best 
advice I can offer is to seek the assistance 
of a close friend who is a hunter and he 
will be only too happy to chaperone the 
lad in the field. In addition, when present- 
ing the gun to the boy—His Own Gun—in- 
clude in the gift package a membership in 
a good, active Sportsmen’s Organization. A 
bit of caution to the boy that Mr. So-and-so 
is to be his tutor and that he is to pay 
strict attention to the teaching, and that 
the gun is not to be taken from the house 
without Dad’s knowledge will surely pay 
big dividends in addition to easing Dad’s 
mind. When the gun is absent from it’s 
cabinet or other familiar resting place you 
can rest assured that it is in good hands 
and under close scrutiny. The same will 
hold true for your boy. 


Boys who are given the right start with 
a firearm and who are taught to play fair 
are not creating any great problems in the 
field. But if initiated in the improper man- 
ner they are not only potential violators 
and dangerous hunters while young, but 
might possibly have a tendency to follow 
along the same lines when they become 
men. 

“As the twig is bent, so grows the tree”. 
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Conservation Education begins with the teacher . 


ANTON waste of an irreplacable herit- 

age has moral implications. These im- 
plications cannot be overlooked in the edu- 
cation of a new generation. Forests must 
be preserved through reforestation; streams 
must be kept clear for the preservation of 
fish, game and humans; mineral resources 
should not be exhausted for the use of a 
single generation. But beyond all this, the 
character of a people is highly colored by 
recognition of the deeper values in sharing 
with each succeeding generation the essen- 
tials for wholesome living. 

Conservation deals not entirely with mate- 
rial things. Ideas are essential and finally 
develop into practices. Ideas move moun- 
tains, build bridges, win wars, make men in- 
teresting and companionable. Teachers with 
ideas become interesting and stimulating. 
They influence a rising generation in the 
manner of wholesome living and in the ap- 
preciation of true values. What is done for 
the teacher in creating ideas eventually 
finds its expression in the children taught. 
Conservation Education begins with the 
teacher. In the classrooms today are found 
the policies of tomorrow. It, therefore, be- 
comes essential to make known to the teacher 
the connotations of a conservation program 
in all its various phases, physical, moral and 





- and finds true value in the hands of 
n. 
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partment of Forest and Waters; conservation 
groups throughout the State, including The 
Pennsylvania Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Frick Education Commission, The Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, and many individuals who 
contributed to the Laboratories’ success, 
The First and Second Laboratories en- 
rolled 140 selected public school teachers, 
These teachers were recommended by their 
superintendents as potential leaders in the 
field of Conservation Education. Each was 
granted a scholarship. Each teacher en- 
rolled brought back to his or her community 
the story of conservation. More than two 
hundred addresses were given by members 
of the group to professional and lay organi- 
zations. This was in addition to the en- 
richment of the instructional program of the 
schools from which the teachers came. The 
success of the First and Second Conserva- 
tion Education Laboratories has convinced 
the sponsoring groups that in carrying out 
a combination field and research project for 
the education of teachers in conservation, 
a substantial contribution has been made 
not only to the teacher education program 
but to the conservation program in Penn- 
sylvania. All those who participated in the 


AVOIDING THE SIDETRACK 


HENRY KLONOWER, Executive Director 
State Advisory Committee 


The Pennyslvania Conservation Education Laboratory for Teachers 


spiritual. Conservation Education has its 
place in the whole program of education— 
art, music, health and the whole run of 
academic subjects. Informed teachers ‘are 
essential to the ultimate success of such a 
program. The essential facts learned from 
first hand contacts with natural resources 
complemented with research, broad reading 
and contact with stimulating instructors will 
bring to the classroom of the average public 
school well-informed, conversation-minded 
teachers. 

Conservation Education is an integral part 
of the education of America’s boys and girls. 
The most effective procedure to accomplish 
the objectives of such a program is to edu- 
cate teachers in the basic philosophy under- 
lying conservation. The Third Conserva- 
tion Education Laboratory for Teachers will 
be conducted at The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege through two three-week intensive sum- 
mer sessions extending from June 28 to 
July 17 and from July 19 to August 7, 1948. 
The Laboratory will follow the plan devel- 
oped for the conduct of the 1946 Laboratory 
and the 1947 Laboratory. Both the First 
Laboratory and the Second Laboratory were 
made possible by the generous support pro- 
vided by the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs, the Game and Fish Com- 
missions, the State Planning Board, the De- 


program believe that they can render further { 


service in this significant movement through 
a Third Conservation Education Laboratory 
for Teachers. 

The Third Conservation Education Labor- 
atory for Teachers sponsored by an advisory 
group of individual citizens, organizations, 
and State Departments will provide the lab- 
oratory in which an understanding of the 
essential values in Conservation Education 
will be acquired. Here is a constructive 
step forward in the teacher education pro- 
gram in the preparation of men and women 
competent to carry on the work in the 
public schools. The teacher and the pupil 
still make the school. Through this direct 
method of inspiring the teacher, arousing 
her enthusiasm, and helping her to discover 
the immediate need for teaching the appli- 
cation of the underlying principles of con- 
servation, a definite step toward the solu- 
tion of an increasingly complex social situ- 
ation will have been taken. The emerging 
generation must be schooled to the values 
of the sensible use of its physical heritage. 
At the same time the emerging generation 
must be made conscious of the moral impli- 
cations of such a program. Where su 
values continue to be transmitted from gen 
eration to generation, civilization need not 
end on a sidetrack. 
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ion T often used and sometimes abused 
he expression, “The proof of a pudding is in 
bs, its eating”, is as old as our hills and 


la- & streams—and as true today as it ever was. 


ho Yet, even as it has been a human charac- 
' teristic down thru the ages to derive physi- 
n- cal enjoyment from good eating, it has 
Ts. also been and still is an exceedingly human 
eir trait to derive mental satisfaction from 
the PROOF. 

vas We who fought fruitlessly for years against 
n= one of the greatest enemies of Conservation, 
ity that orge “Stream Pollution”, occasionally 
wo pinch ourselves nowadays—pinch ourselves 
ers « to make certain that we have not simply 
ni- been lulled into sleep and that we are 


n= not merely indulging in a pleasant dream 
the from which we shall awaken to find the 
the orge still with us, as ugly and filthy as 


ya-~ ever—pinch ourselves to make certain that 
ced we are not mistaken when we ktelieve that 
out things really are a’poppin’ on the clean 


for streams front in the Keystone State! 
on, © Yes, I am happy to write and I know you, 


ade too, are happy to realize that at long last 
am there is a definite, intelligent and workable 
an- clean streams program in progress in Penn- 
the sylvania. 





I shall quote here from a letter written re- 
cently by Judge Grover C. Ladner of Phila- 
delphia, who, as we all know, has worked An anti-pollution minded populace would make saving of fish through seining 
tirelessly and unceasingly for clean streams. seiaaeernaeaiss 
The letter was written to Governor James 


ing-disease-laden contents from our toilets 
into our streams all over our State and 
Nation and then drinking the water from 


Pennsylvania’s Proof of Anti-Pollution Progress — se streams!” 


? Following Judge Ladner’s recent query 
relative to what is being done, we have 
learned from Fred Dechant, Executive Offi- 

. By ELLEN A. DIETRICH, Secretary cer of the Schuylkill River Project Eningeers, 

that definite progress is being made on 

Pennsylvania Conservation Committee the Schuylkill, our “testing ground” for clean 

streams in Pennsylvania. Engineers are 
busily working on contract drawings and 
specifications pertaining to dam _ construc- 

' tion and coal silt removal, bids have been 

secured for erection of four desilting dams, 

orders are being placed for the necessary 
dredging machinery (machinery, it is esti- 

mated, will require from nine months to a 


H. Duff, who not only gave us his pre- years for this program can well afford 
ory election pledge to clean our streams, but to give it our continued support. We can 
who today is actually and vigorously carry- well afford to pause, individually and col- 
or- ing out that pledge! Judge Ladner writes lectively, and say. “May God speed the 
ory to the Governor thus: “The Schuylkill River day that will end the filthy practice of 


ons, Valley Restoration Association, as well as making open sewers of our rivers and their year to procure); and the present outlooks 
lab- all the other organizations interested in  tributaries—and the foul practice of flush- (Continued on Page 28) 
the pure streams, notes with great satisfaction 
tion that in making your allocations of funds 
tive to State institutions you are specifying in 
.ro- many instances that part of the funds must 
men be used for erection of sewage disposal 
the plants. The fact that the State itself in 
upil previous years has condoned pollution by 
rect even its own institutions, instead of setting a 
sing better example to municipalities and indus- 
ver tries, has been a long standing reproach 
pli- which, happily, you have now removed. 
on- My hearty congratulations!” ...And the 
olu- Governor, in a subsequent letter to Judge 
itu- Ladner, thanks him for his support and 
sing | adds: “No one realizes better than we the 
lues immense necessity and importance of public 
age. ‘pproval. If the public will continue to 
tion stand back of us in this program, I am 
pli- confident, beyond any peradventure of suc- 


wach cess. But it will take constant public sup- 
yen- Port. 

not “ager, it is to say here that we, the 
People of Pennsylvania, who clamored for There is nothing sporting about polluted water. 











The 17th annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 


vania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs was 
held in Harrisburg February 13 and 14, 1948. 


By 


prior arrangement, President Becker 


called a special executive session of the 
Directors and invited Commissioner J. C. 
Herman and Executive Director Seth Gordon 
to discuss a list of problems fully with them. 
This meeting started shortly after 11 a. m. 
on Friday and lasted about two hours. The 
appended list of subjects was discussed fully, 
including status of the Commission’s funds. 
It was made clear that the Commission has 
taken no action on any of these matters. 


Resolutions Adopted 


Resolutions submitted through the various 


Federation Divisions were discussed by the 
panels on Friday afternoon, and the follow- 


ing morning those recommended by 


the 


panels were acted upon by the convention. 
At the opening session on Saturday the 
officers reported that the Federation now 
has 170,000 affiliated members, an increase 
of about 30,000 over a year ago. Resolutions 
adopted were as follows: r 


1. 


Requesting the Fish Commission to de- 
velop procedures to sein fish from reser- 
voirs and stock them in public waters. 


. Re-affirming a previous resolution favor- 


ing the construction of fishways in all 
dams, new and old. 

Requesting that the bounty be continued 
on both species of foxes. 

Requesting that the bounty be continued 
on all predators after May 31, 1948. 
Objecting to the leasing of any State 
Game or Fish Lands for the purpose of 
stripping (coal). 

Endorsing the C€ommission’s food and 
cover program “because it is more pro- 
ductive of results than similar expen- 
ditures of game importation for stock- 
ing.” 


Encouraging the Commission in its study 


of the use of the bulldozer as a means 
of increasing cover for small game and 
browse for deer, and suggesting that the 
Commission study the use of the air- 
plane as a means of placing winter food 
in inaccessible areas. 


10. 


11. 


12. 
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Retiring president Oscar Becker, left, presents President Cooper with the gavel for 


use in his term of office. 


Urging the Commission to study the 
“possibility and desirability” of supply- 
ing seeds and fertilizers to landowners 
who are willing to plant food for wild- 
life, and requesting that proper payment 
be made to such landowners. 
Recommending that a thorough restudy 
be made of the question of the opening 
duck season in order to arrive at open 
dates that will be more satisfactory to 
Pennsylvania’s hunters. 


Re-affirming a previous resolution rec- 
ommending that the small game season 
open every year on the Saturday near- 
est the first of November. (This resolu- 
tion had been rejected by the panel on 
Friday, but was brought up and adopted 
at the convention.) 

Re-affirming a previous’ resolution 
recommending that the deer hunting 
season open every year on the Monday 
nearest the first of December. 

Asking the Highway Department to have 








New and old officers of the Federation are, left to right: M. T. Merritts, a past presi- 
dent; Oscar Becker, retiring president; Dr. C. A. Mortimer, re-elected secretary-treasurer; 
R. S. Cooper, newly elected president; S. Dale Furst, new first vice-president; and J. H 
Barklev, new second vice-president. , 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


a notice placed on the back of the State 
Inspection Sticker requesting drivers to 
observe care so as to avoid killing game; 
also requesting the Game Commission to 
cooperate to that end. 
Recommending that the 1949 woodchuck 
season begin July 1, with a daily limit 
of five, to avoid the loss of young in the 
nest when the season is opened earlier. 
Recommending that the law be changed 
to revoke licenses of game spotlighters 
two years for the first offense, five years 
for the second offense, and permanent 
denial for the third offense, with a jail 
sentence of at least thirty days if such 
person hunts or traps during the revo- ‘ 
cation period; also that the names and 
addresses of all persons whose licenses 
have been revoked be posted in the 
place of business of license issuing agents. 
Recommending that Section 1402. of the 
Game Law be amended to provide a 
revolving cash fund for use in obtaining 
evidence 

Recommending that in any future antler- 
less deer seasons nonresidents be barred, 
and if necessary that the Game Law be 
amended to this effect. 

Re-affirming the Federation’s stand in 
favor of permitting big game hunting on 
Special Dog Training Areas. (Would - 
require amendment of Section 938). 
Recommending that more feed be sup- 
plied for wild turkeys. 


Recommending _ that 
stock male deer. 

In the interest of safety, recommending 
that the Game Law be amended to ope? 
the deer and bear seasons at 9:00 am. 
begin hunting at 7:30 a.m. (instead of 
7:00) daily thereafter; and stop big game 
hunting daily at 4:30 p.m. (instead of 
5:00). 

Recommending that all present 
big game law violations be 
with a jail sentence of one day 


(Continued on Page 30) 


the Commission 


fines for 
doubled, 
for each 
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é CONKLIN ATTENDS FLOOD sums, 201; weasel, 5; muskrat, 13; porcupine, MACK HART HONORED 





CONTROL CONFERENCE 


W. Gard Conklin, Director of the Commis- 
sion’s Administration Bureau, attended a 
conference held in mid-February at Cincin- 
nati to discuss the over-all development of 


23; grouse, 17; quail, 1; ringneck pheasant, 7; 
small animals and birds, 15; chickens, 55; 
cats, 209; and dogs, 115. 


The total slaughter of animals for District 
One, which is comprised of Crawford, Erie, 


Mack Hart, grand old man of conservation 
—32 continuous years of service with the 
Virginia State Game Commission—was hon- 
ored recently when his portrait in oil was 
unveiled in the Commission’s office at Rich- 
mond. The painting shows Mack in a char- 





tate U. S. flood control reservoir projects with the Forest, Mercer, Venango, Warren and Law- acteristic pose with pipe in hand. It was 
| to U. S. Army Corps of Engineers. Plans and ‘°" counties during the 12 month period provided by voluntary subscriptions from 
me; methods were considered by the hundred WAS 8,621, setting a low figure record for the friends and presented to the Commission. 
1 to odd representatives of public agencies deal- sete eae which records were —_———- 

ing with fish and game management, soil ept of animal kills. . . 
uck conservation, reforestation, recreation, and in SRNS toned: Riceee te mace ten 14008 Now It’s A Conservation Degree 
mit other developments for increased cooperation)... ¢han th on apap ener di The Board of Regents of Cornell Univer- 
the between such groups and the Corps of En- (“> “2@2 Mie number of animals Killed dur- sity has recently established a Departmertt 
ier. gineers in developing flood control projects ‘8 1946. Total figures for the past seven of Conservation which will lead to a degree 
ged in order to give maximum benefits for pub- Years within the district are: 1946—10,146; of Conservation. The New York State Legis- 
ters lic use as well as the control of flood waters. 1945—10,949; 1944—11,253; 1943—12,491; 1942 lature has yet to approve the action but it 
pars The Army Engineers are now genuinely —14,887; and 1941—14,088. is believed this action will be taken shortly. 
roe interested in multiple use of project areas 
j ch and the fish and game potentialities were 
. mentioned more often than any other pros- 
ah : pective use. There are now five such res- 
we ervoir projects in Pennsylvania, one of 
the which, the Youghiogheny, extends _ into 
nts, Maryland. Two or three others are under 

construction or are planned. Flood control 
the experts pointed out that although reservoir 
nti projects did destroy much wildlife habitat, 
ning certain improvements can be made above the 
| normal submerged area which would partly 
= compensate for loss of good cover customa- 
= rily existing along streams and on bottom 
7 be lands. 
| in 
z on 
ould ° 

ENGINEER GIVES HIGHWAY 

sup- GAME KILL 
sion Apparently a lot of motorists don’t believe 

mM giving wildlife “a brake.” The evidence 
lies in the annual report issued by S. W. 
ding Jackson, district engineer of the Department 
. of Highways at Franklin. According to this 
er report, a total of 1,739 wild and domestic 

animals were killed on the highways of 
i Venango County by motor vehicles during 

the past year. 
, for The following animals were killed during Photo Courtesy Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 
bled > 12 month period ending December 31, Nationally-known conservationist John M. Phillips celebrated his 87th birthday re- 

r 947: cently by cutting a cake presented to him by members of the Pennsylvania Sports- 

each men’s Luncheon Club of Pittsburgh. Seated are Dr. I. Hope Alexander, city health 


Rabbits, 1,161; woodchucks, 53; squirrels, 
33; skunks, 61; raccoons, 7; deer, 11; opos- 


- director and presiding officer of the club, and Colonel Walter W. Johnson, of North 


Bay, Ont. 
the honor guest’s shoulders. 


Bert Popowski, of Omaha, Neb., and John L. Carey, of Pittsburgh, lean over 
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SPORTSMEN ORGANIZE AGAINST 
DUCK SLAUGHTER 


Sportsmen of two countries have organized 
under Ducks Unlimited against annual mass 
slaughter of wild ducks by “big business” 
Mexican market gunners. 

A long-range program of legislation and 
education has been devised by 200 repre- 
sentatives comprising Ducks Unlimited’s new 
chapter south of the border with Mexico's 
Federal Game Department cooperating to the 
fullest extent. 

This move has been taken as a means of 
checking the annual wholesale wiping out 
of great numbers of these classic game birds 
and allowing more of them to return north 
each spring for seasonal nesting. Most of 
the birds are bred in western Canada, where 
the international waterfowl restoration 
agency operates, and to a degree in North 
central states. 

The battery or “armada” system used 
south of the Rio Grande in killing wild ducks 
far transcends the huge totals taken by aban- 
doned massacre of the birds by commercial 
gunners in the United States a hundred 
years ago. 

Armadas, according to Ducks Unlimited’s 
president, Morton W. Smith, of Minneapolis, 
are arranged in tiers of three individual bat- 
teries. The larger armadas operate with up 
to 600 fixed-gun barrels. A third of the 
total is set in the first and lowest tier and is 
aimed to hit vast rafts of sitting ducks. 
Another third, making up the second tier, 
is timed to fire a few feet above the marsh 
as the birds rise. The remainder of the 
charges, comprising the third tier, are ele- 
vated and timed to catch survivors of the 
first blasts in the air. 





Members of the Harrisburg Hunters and Anglers Club established a fine record in 
late February when they trapped their 600th rabbit in conjunction with the Game -Com- 


mission’s rabbit trapping and transfer program this winter. 
tail are: Nels Thomsen, Chris Logan, Russ Alberts, and Pat Harrelrode. 
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Carl C. Stainbrook, left, recently avpointed Field Division Supervisor at Forty Fort, 
examines two fine beavers being probated during the recent 15-day season. 


fully use horses or cattle as screens between 
themselves and the ducks, as the birds are 
frightened only by the presence of humans. 

The Mexican market gunners, who for 
years have disregarded the U. S.-Mexican 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act banning com- 
mercial sale of wild ducks, start operating, 
says Duck Unlimited, just as soon as the 
kirds appear from the north in the fall, 
both prior and even after the lengthy four- 
month season opening November 16. 

At least 15 different species have been 
made victims of Mexican mass wild duck 
slaughter which Ducks Unlimited is now 
fighting. 


Weapons are made of iron tubes, or pipes, 
up to two inches in diameter. They are 
loaded through the muzzle ‘with powder, 
paper and charges of small scrap iron or 
nails, nuts and bolts. Breeches are wired 
to electric batteries, fired simultaneously by 
a spark from a dry battery set off by 
switches at one-second intervals from safe 
distances. 

The slaughter is accomplished after the 
ducks have been cautiously driven into 
range of the batteries from feeding areas. 
This is done with between 30 and 45 Mexi- 
can Indians at one operation. They care- 


Virginia Cooperative Unit Plans 
Aerial Census Course 


Aerjal game-census techniques soon may 
be included in the course work of the Vir- 
ginia Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit, 
according to the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute. Professor Seth Gordon, Jr., is com- 
pleting aerial-reconnaissance solos now to 
get sufficient experience preparatory to 
formulating the course. 

The new work will be designed to train 
wildlife students in the interpretation of 
aerial maps and in the use of such maps in 
timber cruising, watershed study, and wild- 
life cover mapping. When the course finally 
is organized, graduate students will be given 
actual flying experience under the supervi- 
sion of trained technicians as part of their 
training in making game censuses and in 
interpreting aerial maps. Airplanes are 
coming into their own in the field of wild- 
life research and management, the Institute 
stated, and it will not be long before planes 
will handle field work heretofore , reg 
as impossible of achievement. 


The male cow-bird is the only black bird 
with a brown head. 





The largest fisherman among animals is 
the monstrous Alaskan brown or yr 
bear. He sometimes reaches a weight 


1,500 pounds. 


Shown with the cotton- 
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HUNTING LICENSE SALES AND REVENUES SHATTER ALL RECORDS 


As the result of growing interest in out- 
door recreation, wild game in America faced 
the greatest army of hunters in all history 
during the year ending June 30, 1947, Albert 
M. Day, Director of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, reported today to Secretary of the 
Interior J. A. Krug. 

“The number of hunting licenses sold 
reached the incredible peak of 12,066,763,” 
declared Mr. Day, “producing a gross reve- 
nue of $28,558,447 for the 48 states.” This 
total, he pointed out, includes such items as 
big game permits, special area permits, and 
deer tags, which may be required in addi- 
tion to the regular license fees. 

According to a summary based on figures 
supplied to the Service by the various states, 
the increase in licenses sold during the 1946- 
47 season amounted to 2,212,450 while fees 
were increased by $8,753,003 in comparison 
with the previous year when sportsmen 
broke all previous existing records to spend 
$19,805,444 for 9,854,313 hunting licenses. 


STATE HUNTING LICENSE AND 
July 1, 1946 to 





“Shortened work weeks, good wages, good 
roads, airports scattered all over the coun- 
try, new high-powered guns—all of these 
factors have combined to provide the in- 
centive for more Americans than ever be- 
fore to seek their relaxation in hunting 
trips,” said Mr. Day. “Maintaining a supply 
of game birds and animals to withstand this 
heavy drain is the chief problem that con- 
fronts the country’s wildlife administrators 
today.” 

The report shows that non-resident hunt- 
ing licenses jumped from 256,335 in 1945-46 
to 393,548 in 1946-47.. Colorado headed the 
list with 116,147 of its license total of 414,274 
being sold to non-residents. South Dakota’s 
total of 210,978 licenses indicated that 86,147 
went to out-of-staters. On the other hand, 
Michigan was the only state to have more 
than one million resident hunters in the 
field. Of its total of 1,046,839 licenses sold, 
1,033;778 went to residents and 13,061 to non- 
residents. 


FEDERAL DUCK STAMP SALES 
June 30, 1947 








Non- Total Fees Paid Federal 

State Resident Resident Licenses By Hunters Duck Stamps 
Alabama 201,482 1.615 203,097 $380,291 10,319 
Arizona 48,479 1,194 49.673 246,089 7,525 
Arkansas 188.339 4.857 193,196 358,567 48,874 
California 478,614 4,562 493.176 1,248,922 154,652 
Colorado 298.127 116,147 414,274 1,143,275 37,249 
Connecticut 48.482 579 49,061 194,713 11,224 
Delaware 21,258 150 21,408 27,675 5,130 
Florida 100.035 1,375 101,411 472,796 21,250 
Georgia 140,249 2,004 142,253 309,930 4,396 
Idaho 163.175 3.182 166,357 484,839 39,098 
Illinois 423,868 2,402 426,270 883,766 93,387 
Indiana 368.285 840 369,125 523,660 35.409 
lowa 292.934 1,646 244,580 487,066 54,925 
Kansas 175,568 970 176.538 189,766 55,282 
Kentucky 180.331 1,339 181,670 352,222 6,178 
Louisiana 169.652 744 170,396 357.904 53.490 
Maine 115,295 18.026 133,321 423,449 15,016 
Maryland 114.663 3.903 118,566 301,600 14,182 
Massachusetts 134,200 1,588 135,788 365.975 28,142 
Michigan 1,003,778 13.051 1,046.839 1,719,248 117,294 
Minnesota 493,694 1,676 495.370 777,993 175,151 
Mississippi 181,456 1,823 183,279 353,219 16,861 
Missouri 330.654 1,826 332.480 937,973 52,563 
Montana 145.908 3.211 149.119 526,866 31,153 
Nebraska 207,845 12,843 220.688 321,820 51,740 
Nevada 17.625 8,113 25.738 153,688 9.402 
New Hampshire 96,580 12,595 109,175 415,912 5,750 
New Jersey 180,543 2.564 183,107 440,164 39,434 
New Mexico 47,807 5.234 53.041 305,846 8.440 
New York 818.951 7.823 826.774 1,378,222 62.680 
North Carolina 205,124 2.780 207,904 536,519 13,002 
North Dakota 67,627 2.409 70.036 152,770 45.575 
Ohio 701.296 1,214 702.510 719,519 37,105 
Oklahoma 164.473 958 165.431 177.308 48.823 
Oregon 194,189 4,831 199,020 914,480 56.411 
Pennsylvania 820.191 22,849 843.040 1,896,016 48.308 
Rhode Island 12.772 744 13.516 27,844 4,864 
South Carolina 168.746 2.712 171,458 312,742 7.153 
South Dakota 124.831 86,147 210.978 1,873,760 82,367 
Tennessee 245.417 1.407 246,824 508.898 20.224 
Texas 233.719 1.001 234 720 494.098 125.823 
Utah 100,147 7.894 108.041 526,304 29,537 
Vermont 65.268 6.980 72,248 187.423 4,593 
Virginia 280.428 4,952 285,380 639,794 13,179 
Washington 380.728 446 381.174 1,267,268 81,596 
West Virginia 262,158 2.525 264,683 563,683 2,092 
Wisconsin 376,861 2,080 378.941 860,295 102,971 
Wyoming 51,363 3,726 55,089 816,270 10,428 

UNITED STATES 11,673,215 393,548 12,066,763 $28,558,447 

ON ie.c cb odd ww ca Cad rhe o owen the 0 de aitwre dS Mart ed neha gana eit Sones ace arene 3,758 
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Two youthful Harrisburg hunters who got 
their first deer during the one-day antlerless 
animal season in December are David Miller, 
left, and George Deibler, right. 





In volume of revenue received Pennsyl- 
vania led all other states with $1,896,016. 
South Dakota was second with $1,873,760, 
followed by Michigan with $1,719,248; New 
York, $1,378,222; Washington, $1,267,268; 
California, $978,305; New York, $930,553; 
Missouri, $937,973; Oregon, $914,480; and 
Illinois, $883,766. 

In 1945-46 the “big ten” in revenue lined 
up as follows: South Dakota, $1,958,351; 
Pennsylvania, $1,580,394; Michigan, $1,319,278; 
California, $978,305; New York, $930,553; 
Ohio, $739,326; Illinois, $678,575; Washing- 
ton, $667,162; Colorado, $603,170; and Wiscon- 
sin, $570,496. 

In the number of licenses sold during the 
1946-47 season, Michigan continued to top 
the list, reporting 1,046,839 sales, followed 
by Pennsylvania with 843,040; New York, 
826,774; Ohio, 702,510; Minnesota, 495,370; 
Colorado, 414,274; Washington, 381,174; and 
Wisconsin, 378,941. 

The sale of Federal migratory-bird hunt- 
ing stamps commonly called “duck stamps, 
also broke all previous records. Sportsmen 
purchased 2,026,819 of these stamps for use 
during the 1946-47 season. In the previous 
season 1,725,505 stamps were sold. The Fed- 
eral stamp at $1.00 each, in addition to a state 
license, is required of every waterfowl hunter 
over 16 years of age. 

The appended tabulation summarizes by 
states the number of hunting licenses and 
duck stamps issued and the fees paid by 
hunters. 


Feathered anglers have different methods of 
catching fish, The osprey hovers over the 
water, plummets down, hits the water with 
a splash and catches his quarry in his 
talons. The kingfisher sits in a tree and 
patiently watches, catches it in his long, 
pointed bill. The loon swims underwater to 
catch his prey, while the eagle robs the 
osprey of his captured fish by forcing him 
to drop it in flight. The eagle then swoops 
upon the falling fish and catche- it in his 
talons, sailing away to enjoy his stolen mor- 
sel on some secluded crag. 
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PANTHERS DISCOVERED IN NEW 
BRUNSWICK 


A small remnant of the supposedly ex- 
tinct eastern puma has been discovered ijn 
New Brunswick by Bruce S. Wright of the 
Wildlife Management Institute’s Northeastern 
Wildlife Station at the University of New 
Brunswick, Institute officials reported re- 
cently. Conclusive proof of the continued 
existence of this rare animal, which was 
thought to be extripated from all of its 
former range, has been obtained by Wright. 
Photographs and casts of tracks taken by 
him have been examined and identified by 
reliable authorities. Wright’s persevering 
work explodes the belief of many scientists 
that the eastern panther was exterminated 
more than 60 years ago. 


The panthers constitute no serious threat 
to the game of the region because of their 
small numbers, Wright told Canadian offi- 
cials, and there have been no reports of 
depredations by them against livestock. Be- 
cause of their low breeding potential, their 
numbers are not likely to increase substan- 
tially. 

The discovery of this remnant of the sub- 
species has caused considerable interest and 
excitement among the scientists of North 
America; and absolute protection for the 
animal against trapping and hunting is ex- 
pected. Zoologists and conservationists from 
all over the continent have been correspond- 
ing with Wright ia connection with his dis- 


covery, and many have visited the area 
personally. 
Cornell Group to Make 


Conservation-Education Survey 


A 48-state study of current methods of 
conservation education and science teaching 
in the United States has been inaugurated 
by a group of eight Cornell University grad- 
uate students, the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute learned today. 


The survey, which should be completed 
late in 1948, will ke conducted by six men 
and two women under the supervision of 
Dr. E. Laurence Palmer, professor of sci- 
ence and nature education at Cornell. <A 
representative of the group will visit every 
state for an on-the-spot study and will 
gather data from elementary and high 
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Distinguished hunters who were afield in Pennsylvania during last fall’s woodcock 
George P. Millington, of 
Gardens” magazine, Mrs. Millington, and Dr. P. F. 


season included, left to ht, Mr. 


“Better Homes and 
English of the Pennsylvania Co- 


operative Wildlife Research Unit at State College. 


schools, junior colleges, outdoor laboratories, 
wildlife sanctuaries, and national parks. 

This work is a continuation of similar sur- 
veys and investigations that have been con- 
ducted by Dr. Palmer at Cornell since 1925 
with the support of the American Nature 
Association and the American Wildlife In- 
stitute. The findings of the last survey were 
made available in 1938. 

“The project,” said Dr. Palmer, one of the 
nation’s leading authorities on science and 
education, “is intended to bring together by 
direct, coordinated observation the best prac- 
tices in conservation education and science 
teaching in use throughout the country.” 
Some of the earlier studies included the 
colléges and universities of the several Ca- 
nadian provinces, it was stated. 





Members of the Commission’s field force in Division “B” at a regular monthly meet- 
ing held in Forty Fort recently. 


Ohio Remedying Shortage of Game 
Cover 


Game habitat in Ohio has been reduced 
to its lowest point in history as a result of 
intensive farming in the state caused by 
record prices for farm produce. Steps are 
being taken, however, to remedy deficiencies 
in wildlife food and cover by the Ohio Di- 
vision of Conservation, which has inaugu- 
rated a state-wide game-management pro- 
gram, the Wildlife Management Institute re- 
ported. : 

Habitat development areas, averaging 225 
acres each, have been developed in every 
county in the state. These areas, acquired 
under terms of 5-year leases, have been 
planted with food and cover plants— to 
increase the amount of habitable range for 
pheasants and rabbits. 

Dr. E. D. Martin, chief of the Game Man- 
agement Section, believes that this is the 
quickest and most effective method of in- 
creasing pheasant and rabbit numbers to 
maintain a harvestable annual surplus. 

The program also calls for the purchase 
or lease of alfalfa and clover acreage from 
farmers over the state and leaving this 
cover undisturbed until after the nesting 
season. The program is coordinated with the 
Cooperative Farm Pond Program.. Under 
this system, the Conservation Division has 
been acquiring areas of more than 5 acres 
around artificial farm ponds and, with the 
assistance of the Soil Conservation Service, 
has been planting the tracts and fencing 
them against livestock where necessary: 
Sportsmen’s organizations are cooperating 
with landowners and state and federal gov- 
ernments in developing these areas. 
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A two-year study to determine the location and value of present nesting and winter- 
ing grounds of Pennsylvania’s waterfowl has been approved by the Commission. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE COMMISSION’S MEETING, JANUARY 8, 1948 


Program—This 


worthy program was increased nine addi- 
tional projects, each aggregating not less 
than 1,000 acres, as follows: 


County 
York 

Susquehanna 
Luzerne 


Luzerne 


Clinton 


Westmoreland .. 


Township 
Newberry 


...Bridgewater and Dimmock 


Kingston, Franklin and 
Dallas 

Fairmount and Huntingdon 

Pine Grove 

Lamar and Porter 

Gregg 

Stony Creek and Brothers 
Valley 


. Hempfield 


The Commission hopes ultimately to in- 


corporate a million acres 


in this mutual 


undertaking. To date more than 3600 oper- 
ators are supporting it, their aggregate area 
totalling more than 300,000 acres. 


Publishing Violations in Game News and 
Press—In a drastic effort to curtail the num- 
ber of deliberate game law violations a list 
of these infraction, and the names and ad- 
dresses of the persons committing them, to- 
gether with the amount of penalty paid, will 
be published in both Game News and the 
Press just as quickly as a summation of last 
Season’s infringements can be pulled to- 


gether, 


From then on this informatien will 
be carried regularly in the News. 


It will 


Include non-resident as well as resident 


violators. 


Establishment of Refuge and Similar Pro- 


Primary State Game Refuge No. 216 con- 


‘Sisting of approximately 24.4 acres in Lawr- 
‘ence County on Game Lands No. 216. 





State Game Propagation Area G-5, com- 
prising approximately 576 acres of a Beaver 
County Park in Brighton Township. The 
area will be closed to hunting. 

State Game Propagation Area B-39, con- 
sisting of 570 acres in Butler Township, 
Luzerne County, the full acreage to be 
closed to hunting. 

Dog Training Preserves Nos. 8 and 9, 
Forest County—These two areas are to be 
set aside within the Allegheny National 
Forest under mutual agreement of the U. S. 
Forest Service and the Game Commission. 
They are situated on the tribuatries of Mill- 
stone Creek, in Jenks Township and each 
contain approximately 1000 acres. They 
shall be used solely for the purpose of train- 
ing bird dogs. No game of any kind other 
than deer and bears may be hunted or killed 
on the area at any time. 


Refuge Projects Discontinued—Primary 
Refuge No. 525-A consisting of 330 acres of 
Delaware State Forest in Blooming Grove 
Township, Pike County. 

Auxiliary Refuge No. 127 containing 115 
acres in Point Township, Northumberland 
County. 


Land Acquisition—55 acres in Conneaut 


Marsh, Greenwood Township, Crawford 
County. 
Land Exchanges—Transfer of approxi- 


mately 400 acres by the Department of For- 
ests and Waters to the Game Commission 
to round out Game Lands No. 134 in the 
Hillsgrove, Sullivan County area; and an 
isolated tract of 300 acres in Carbon County 
connecting two sections of Game Lands No. 
129, in exchange for 741.6 acres in McIntyre 
Township, Lycoming County known as Game 
Lands No. 125 which are bounded on three 
sides by State Forest Land. 





Land Exchanges—741.6 acres in McIntyre 
Township, Lycoming County, known as State 
Game Lands No. 125, for two tracts owned 
by the Department of Forests and Waters— 
one containing approximately 400 acres 
being a wedge in Game Lands No: 134, Sulli- 
van County; the other of 300 acres connect- 
ing two sections of Game Land No. 129 in 
Carbon County. 


Resolution on Death of Mr. MacCachran 


“Whereas, Russell Atcheson MacCachran, 
Director of the Field Management Bureau, 
a member of the Commission’s regular staff 
from August 1, 1930 to October 14, 1947 when 
he passed away; and 

Whereas, Mr. MacCachran was always 
faithful to his trust, reliable in his every 
action, conservative in approval of expendi- 
tures and eminently efficient in administer- 
ing the functions assigned to him; and 

Whereas, Mr. MacCachran was held in 
high estem by the Commission, all its em- 
ployes, and the sportsmen of the Common- 
wealth; 

Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved, That we, 
the Members of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, record our sincere regret over 
the loss of one whose services will be diffi- 
cult to replace, whose memory we will al- 
ways cherish, and we hereby extend deep 
sympathy to his bereaved wife, who was his 
constant and helpful companion, and to his 
two sons. 

Be It Further Resolved, That this resolu- 
tion be spread upon the Minutes of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, and that 
a copy be forwarded to his wife, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Jenkens MacCachran. 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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Fourteen-year-old Jimmy Tokach shot this fine 11-point buck on his very; first hunt- 


a trip at Spring Brook near Daleville last December. 
only 


Jimmy’s own 125 pounds was 


slightly more than the 114 pounds registered by the deer. 


Exchange of Turkeys for Pheasants—The 
Commission agreed to exchange 13 wild tur- 
keys, 10 hens and 3 toms, with the State of 
South Dakota for 200 wild trapped pheasants, 
sex as they run. 

Feed for Farm-Game Cooperators—The 
Commission agreed to supply the same 
amount of feed with each shipment of day- 


old pheasant chicks sent to Farm-Game. 


Cooperators as if furnished to sportsmen’s 
organizations (five pounds starting mash for 
each chick furnished), such cooperators to 
be compensated at the rate of $1.00 per bird 
raised to 12 weeks of age. 

Pittman-Robertson Projects—Four new 
Federal Aid Projects were approved as fol- 
lows: (Game Commission’s share of total 
cost to be 25%.) 

Migratory Waterfowl—A two-year study 
to determine the location and value of pres- 
ent nesting and wintering grounds. Man- 
agement plans will be prepared for Game 
Lands which do, or may, afford such habi- 
tats. Cost for one year’s study not to exceed 
$10,000. 

Environmental Control on Forested Lands 
for Game Management—A three-year study 
of the use of the bulldozer as an implement 
in game management practices. Compara- 
tive costs, as against those of other methods, 
would be determined. Quantity and quality 
of food produced would be evaluated. In- 
crease in game populations would be inven- 
toried. Cost for one year not to exceed 
$16,000. 

Wood Duck Nesting Study—A one-year 
study of the value of the wood duck nesting 
box in the increase of this species. Cost 
not to exceed $3,500. (An article on this 
subject, together with specifications for con- 
structing these boxes, brought forth con- 


siderable favorable response on the part of 
many persons and organizations, who want 
to experiment with them locally. The Izaak 
Walton League of Lebanon plans to have the 
vocational high school make boxes for them 
to place in their section. Reprints of this 
article are being prepared in case anyone 
else is interested. Address your request to 
the Game Commission, Harrisburg. 

Predator Control Studies—The Commis- 
sion agreed to submit to the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service a Federal Aid Project to 
study the effect of predators on the wildlife 
supply, also whether a better method for 
handling the predator control problem can 
be devised than the present bounty system. 

Mammal Survey—Progress is being made 
on this important survey which is opera- 
tive in several sections of ‘the Common- 
wealtth. 

Mammal Bulletin—The Commission ap- 
proved the publication of a new bulletin on 
the mammals for public consumption. It is 
to be illustrated in color and will be made 
available between now and next fall. 

New Motion Picture—A new natural his- 
tory motion picture was also approved, and 
will in all probability be available by next 
fall. It will be in sound and color and 
consume about 40 minutes projection time. 
It depicts the life history of the beaver, in- 
timate views of many of our smaller mam- 
mals, bird-life and numerous scenics. 

Training Class for 1948—The Commission 
approved another Training School Class a 
full account of which was carried in the 
last issue of Game News. For additional in- 
formation write Mr. W. C. Cramer, Chief, 
Training Unit, Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion, Harrisburg, Pa. 


APRIL 


Revocations—The hunting privileges of 66 
persons were denied from one to several 
years for violations of the game law; five 
other persons had their licenses revoked 
by the Court of Quarter Sessions for. from 
5 to 10 years for injuring or killing a human 
being while carelessly handling a firearm. 


Use of Federal Monies—The Commission 
considered a recent proposal of the National 
Wildlife Federation that the $13,500,000 ac- 
cumulated Federal Aid Funds be made avail- 
able to the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
for migratory work and restoration work 
but agreed that this proposal should not be 
approved and that the several States should 
first be given an opportunity to determine 
whether they can utilize current appropria- 
tions plus a reasonable portion annually of 
the accumulated reserve. 


Increase in Duck Stamp Fee—After con- 
sidering a communication from Senator A. 
Willis Robertson to all States inquiring 
whether they are in favor of increasing the 
Duck Stamp Fee to $2.00 or more the Com- 
mission agreed not to oppose this proposal 
now pending in Congress. 

Tobyhanna Military Reservation—The 
Commission expressed a desire to acquire 
the Tobyhanna Military Reservation, Mon- 
roe County and efforts will be made to 
that end. 


Next Meeting—The next meeting will be 
held in Harrisburg on April 8, 1948. 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT 


We have all heard the story of the three 
bears, but Mike Kaiser of Ellwood City has - 
a story of the bear whose steaks have been 
soaked in honey. 


It seems Mike, who was a cowboy in his 
day, had always toyed with the idea of using . 
honey to track down a bear. The first day 
out Mike forgot about the five one pound 
combs of honey he had taken along and the 
result was he did not even see a bear track. 
The second day he drove his car into a 
muddy road in the woods and got stuck. 
After an hour of hard work to try to get out 
of the mud hele he picked up his honey and 
broke off pieces along his trail. 

He ceme back to the car and placed the 
comb of honey that he had left on the hood 
of his car and proceeded to jack up the back 
wheel of his car. All of a sudden he heard 
a noise and in looking down his honey trail 
he saw a bear eating up every piece. After 
a while the bear ended up by placing his 
front paws on the front of the car and started 
to eat the extra comb of honey left on the 
hood. Mike reached in the back trunk of his 
car and grasped a lasso that he always cal | 
ried. He threw the lasso over the bears | 





neck and the bear started to run’ but quick 
thinking Mike tied the end of the lasso ® 
the front bumper, jumped in the car and 
started the motor and the bear pulled him 
out of the mud hole. Mike then jumped out 
of the car and shot the bear. j 
Sounds like a fairy tale but every word of . 
the story is true and anyone wanting a S¥* | 
covered with honey can have one by 
Mike. 
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lon- De WAS only about a hundred yards away, but he was 

2 to downhill and I forgot to hold low, so I missed him.” “I 
got a shot at a nice buck, but he was uphill and I didn’t remember 

| be to hold high, so I never touched him.” 

These two statements, favorite alibis of countless deer hunters, 
have keen making the rounds as long as I can remember. Prob- 
ably Daniel Boone’s pals used the same excuses around their camp- 
fires in the evening, and I have no doubt that they were handy 
in Sherwood Forest whenever Robin Hood or one of his cronies 
missed a setup with his long bow. 

‘hree Is it necessary to hold high for an uphill shot and low on 
-has ‘| one downhill? Just what basis in fact does this belief have? 
been Many hunters claim that it is correct. The ballistics experts, 
on the other hand, maintain that it doesn’t matter whether you’re 
1 his shooting uphill or down. They say the bullet drops the same 
using .} distance at equal angles above or below horizontal, and that it 
_ day will be higher in either case than it would be at the same range 
ound # on the level. 
i the Their stand can be proved mathematically. I have had it proved 
rack. that way to me—at least, the man who did the figuring said he 
ito 2 proved it. I suppose he did, but I couldn’t understand what he 
tuck. was talking about. 
t out The theory is quite simple, however, when the figures are 
y and left out. A bullet drops at the same rate of speed whether it falls 
off a table or is shot out of a gun. In an equal length of time 
1 the it will fall the same distance. The amount of drop, then, depends 
hood on the length of time it takes the bullet to travel from the muzzle 
back to the target. That is why a fast bullet has a flatter trajectory 
heard | than a slow one, 
- trail It takes a bullet practically the same time to travel 100 yards 
After horizontally as it does 100 yards uphill or down. Since the time 
8 24 ls the same, the bullet drops the same distance. (Incidentally, 
— every bullet starts dropping when it leaves the muzzle of the 
- his gun, regardless of velocity, and the sights are adjusted to com- 
of | Pensate for this drop.) 
sion fl What difference there is occurs because the bullet drops vertic- 
quick ally, not at right angles to the direction of the bore, whether 
pays tt is fired on the level or up-or downhill. Only when it is fired 
mp | horizontally does the bullet drop at right angles to the bore. 
thin | the angle up or down is increased the path of the bullet is 
ed out straighter and straighter until it is fired straight up or straight 
down and then there is no apparent drop at all. 
ou Be It always has seemed to me that all of this was perfectly O. K. 
. | ™ theory, but that there might be something in actual shooting 
. steak under hunting conditions that a man with a slide rule couldn’t 
calling |} anticipate. Possibly the way a hunter holds his gun in shooting 


(Continued on Page 32) 


QUALIFICATIONS OF THE GUN 
DOG TRAINER 


By HERBERT KENDRICK 


} <apgprtee love for a good dog and a persistent urge to hunt may 
be classed as ample qualifications for any person to undertake 
the training and handling of his own gun dog. Of course we have 
all heard many times that, “In order to train a dog, you must know 
more than the dog”, and I feel that this should be true in any case 
of teacher and pupils. A trainer or teacher in order to receive 
utmost respect and maximum performance, must possess a thorough 
knowledge of the subject, be kind and patient, and be able to 
stay on the job long enough to complete the course of education. 


A dog’s devotion knows no bounds and he will do everything 
in his power to please his master, but his comprehension is limited; 
therefore, the very first step in dog training is to find a natural 
way to communicate to him the things you want him to do. To 
be a good trainer, you. must find a way to make him understand 
you and never allow him to disobey your commands once you are 
sure he knows what ycu expect of him. 


A successful trainer thoroughly understands what the finished 
dog should be and goes about his work in a manner most suited 
to the temperament and personality of the individual prospect. 
If the dog is naturally timid, cautious, or shy, the instructor pro- 
ceeds slowly and carefully and urges the pupil to develop range, 
drive and confidence in himself. Perhaps another youngster is 
stubborn, disobedient and too independent, then the trainer may 
sometimes use forceful measures to properly educate the animal. 
The destination may be the same, yet there are many routes that 
lead to it. 


The talented trainer, progresses rapidly if he makes a companion 
of his hunting dog and constant association minimizes many train- 
ing problems. The companionable relationship of the dog with his 
master is most helpful at a time when the dog’s enthusiastic in- 
stinctive urge is at rest. His mind is receptive and the extreme 
enjoyment he receives from this close association leads him to 
seek and acquire knowledge. At such times, many phases of 
training can be taught. At work in the field, the dog is interested 
in following his hunting instincts and any attempt to teach 
obedience or yard tricks will seriously conflict with his hunting 
interest and may lead to mechanical performances which surely 
curtail his usefulness as a finder of game. 


No trainer can be successful unless he considers the health, 
diet and care of his dogs. Balanced diets, regular and careful 
feeding, clean fresh water, daily grooming, sufficient exercise and 
comfortable housing, give a dog a sense of contentment and en- 
ables him to withstand the gruelling pace of tough training and 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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This has been the hardest winter that we have 
had since 1935 as far as small game is concerned. 
Those who have been out on the snow tracking 
foxes and mink report heavy loss to small game 
species from predator kills. One trapper re- 
ported that he had tracked one mink over three- 
nights travel and found where it had. killed three 
rabbits. The deep snows that lay for a long 
time are the ones which help predators. The 
game animals become weakened or hole-up 
for shelter and then are easily killed by any 
predator that comes along. Most of the trappers 
who have trapped foxes believe that we have 
not cut down on the fox population in any great 
degree.—Game Protector John F. Blair, Waynes- 
burg. 


I wish that someone would come with a good 
practical combination shotgun and rifle. It always 
seems that when I am carrying the shotgun, I 
will see a predator sitting out of range of the 
, shotgun but just a nice rifie shot away and when 
I have the rifle, a hawk will come flying over 
that would be duck soup with the scattergun. 


After our heavy snow had been here for 


several days Bill Britton, our local Fish Warden,- 


was accompanying me on a little mission to the 
nearby South Mountains when we _ observed 
several crows chase a red-tailed hawk up from 
the ground into a willow tree. Noticing that the 
hawk was carrying somehting rather large, we 
stopped to investigate. The hawk had a full 
grown cottontail rabbit and we were within 25 
yards of the tree before the bird flew, leaving 
the rabbit hanging balanced over a large limb. 
Immediately, two of the crows came to the 
carcass and began eating. Did these usually wary 
crows let hunger overcome their better judgment 
or did they know that we had no gun?—Game 
Protector Edward W. Campbell, Chambersburg. 









| 








Two dozen Western Jack Rabbits were released 
on State Game Land No. 117 during December 
by the Harmon Creek Coal Corporation at Bur- 
gettstown. I have seen several of them in the 
past month and they seem to be thriving on 
the sweet clover which has been planted on the 
leveled spoil-banks in that area.—Game Protector 
Glenn Kitchen, Canonsburg. 





e Albion Coon and Fox Club recently bought 
and released sixty-five raccoons in this area. 
The animals were all brought to a central point, 
paired, and then taken to the point of release. 
Once coon ‘was on the verge of being an albino. 

Muskrat trappers here are “crying the blues.” 
Last year the catch in this section reached a new 
low and this year it is even lower. No one 
seems to be able to give a good reason for it, but 
one bad practice in this area might throw some 
light on the poor results. One or two trappers 
will lease a good swamp or creek bottom from 
the landowner and with but few exceptions, pro- 
ceed to trap the area as “clean’”’ as they possibly 
can. They probably think they will not leave 
anything for the next fellow rext year. Then 
we get an extremely dry season, like the last two; 
the rats move to more water; and the following 
trapping season the area is again trapped clean. 
Until the men who lease their trapping areas 
realize that they must leave some seed stock, we 
will continue to have poor trapping.—Game 
Protector Glair Dinger, Albion. 





The deer in the Keystone Ordnance area near 
Geneva are really having a winter picnic as all 
they do is travel from orchard to orchard on 
abandoned farms in the area. This section would 
make a fine State Game Lands if it could be 
procured from the government. The inner part 
contains a fifty-two acre lake which at present 
contains fish habitat and could be converted into 
a refuge or propagation area suitable for mi- 
gratory waterfowl. The outer area is the water- 
shed of Little Sandy Creek and contains beaver, 
muskrats, mink, and more fish habitat. The land 
on the outer area is the home of numerous deer, 
grouse, pheasants, rabbits, and foxes. A predator 
control program on this area would make it 
second to none in the state when it comes to the 
pay-off in game, recreation, and land value in the 
future—Game Protector August Fratilla, Sharps- 
ville. 
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Joseph Lynn, a local coal operator, has a mule 
that has a hatred for deer. At various times 
this mule has chased deer and only recently, after 
the animal had hauled a string of loaded cars to 
the tipple, it spotted a deer standing on yon 
hillside and promptly took after the deer, harness 
and all. Mr. Lynn and his employees eventually 
got the mule back to the mines but as Lynn says, 
“I wonder what that mule would do with that 
deer if he ever caught it?’"—Game Protector Frank 
E. Couse, DuBois. 


Robert Litts and Frank Loux, operaters of the 
Matamoras Airport, cruised the area of this dis- 
trict this winter in a Piper Cub plane equipped 
with skiis and put down a lot of ear corn for 
the deer on State Game Lands 209 and 180. The 
food is dropped out just a bit over tree top level 
and the deer and other game had no difficulty 
in finding it. We had a check on about 400 
deer and a sharp watch was also kept in isolated 
areas for dogs chasing deer. A shot gun was 
kept in the plane for such emergencies and the 
two pilots certainly are to be commended, for 
donating much of their time and equipment for 
the good of the cause. In the early part of 
January a party of New Jersey hunters from 
Palisade, N. J. also brought up a ton of alfalfa 
hay and two hundred pounds of mixed grain 
which they fed to game in Shohola Township in 
the vicinity of Twin Lakes. They certainly 


showed the difference between real sportsmen . 


and the two-dollar hunter.—Game Protector John 
Lohmann, Milford. 


Between 700 and 800 Canada Geese had been. 


wintering over at the Pymatuning Lake Refuge 
until early January. Then, quite suddenly, all 
but eight left. The reason for their sudden de- 
parture seemed to be a Bald Eagle which had 
also decided to stay North. Although, to our 
knowledge the eagle had not physically harmed 
any of the geese, it did fly to feeding areas when 
the geese were present and sit on the ground close 
by to watch them. It did the same thing when 
the geese were resting on the edge of the ice 
which covered the lake. Game Protector Sickles 
and others believe that the eagle frightened the 
geese and that they went south. It will be in- 
teresting to observe whether they return this 
spring as it is thought that these geese wer 
birds that had nested in the area this past spring 
and ummer.—Special Services Assistant James A. 
Brown, Titusville. 
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The Mercer County Council, a closely cooperat- 
ing group of 17 affiliated Pennsvlvania sportsmer’s 
clubs, have carefully planned and carried out 
a campaign for bettering farmer-sp.-tsmen re- 
lations. They sponsored a farm-game pr ‘ect for 
several years, holding meetings with fanmrers and 
game commission officials. Previous to 1947 only 
one acre had been established as a game area, 
but they expect to have 25,000 acres under agree- 
ment by summer this year. The Council holds 
an annual wildlife exhibit which is attended by 
some 15,000 persons. The object is to acquaint 
the general public with the objectives and results 
of sportsmen’s activities and to keep the principals 
of good sportsmanship before them. No financial 
solicitation is made, but a kitty is maintained at 
the exhibit, funds from which are used for 
winter feeding of game. 

Incidentally, the Council seeks suggestions from 
other clubs on how to organize a joint farmer- 
sportsman picnic or information-coordination and 
cooperation meeting. They cannot afford to 
shoulder all of the expenses of a function which 
would include from 400 to 500 farmers from the 
county farm-game projects as well as the many 
sportsmen’s club members, but are eager to hold 
such a function with entertainment and _ talks 
by game commission officials in order to show 
the farmer their appreciation for the cooperation 
received in the projects. The sincerity of the 
Council’s desire to cement good farmer-sportsmen 
relations is reflected in their slogan, ‘‘The Farmer 
Owns Your Playground.” 


In just nine months, since the organization of 
the club, the Pot-Licker-Flat Sportsmen’s Club 
has covered a lot of territory, figuratively speak- 
ing. The purpose of the club’s organization is 
the feeding and caring for the wild game in the 
community, situated at the foot of seven moun- 
tains. The entire $1.00 membership fee is used 
for the purchase of feed only. 154 bushels of 
corn were purchased for the winter feeding 
program. The club has constructed 11 wire 
feeders, holding from one to two bushels of corn 
each, which have been placed in a line on trees 
covering a radius of approximately eight miles, 
and are constantly checked and properly filled. 
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The Clinton County Fish and Game Associa- 
tion have added a new twist to bonuses in club- 
membership drives. Their 1948 membership goal 
is 4500, and any member who sells 25 member- 
ships in the current drive will receive three 
Missouri cottontail rabbits to stock in his favorite 
hunting grounds. 


A crowd of over 700 sports minded men, women, 
and children attended the 25th anniversary din- 
ner meeting of the Sayre Sportsmen’s Club which 
was held recently. The officers of the club 
reported that of the 1000 day-old ringneck 
chicks received by the club from the Game Com- 
mission in 1947, 659 had been released before the 
opening of the past small game season and 145 
are being held for release this pring. A neat 
little souvenir booklet was presented to each 
person present. It contained a list of the officers 
and committee chairman, a list of the present 


directors and of the original directors of the 
club, the menu for the dinner and a program 
of the evening’s events. The booklet was made 
available through the courtesy of some twenty- 
odd business establishments of the 
vicinity. 
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Three members of the West Pottsgrove Rod and Gun Club are shown releasing rabbits 


in West Pottsgrove Township last winter. 


Shown releasing the bunnies are (left to 


right) Ted Wright, Mike Juhasz, and George Davidheiser. 


The Western Clinton Sportsmen’s Association 
utilized a novel feeder in their game feeding 
project this winter. These feeders are somewhat 
like a sawbuck with slats across the upper part 
forming a trough into which ear corn is put. 
As the corn is eaten off the cobs they drop 
through the cracks between the slats. 





The Consolidated Sportsmen ef Lycoming County 
are making plans for their next membership 
campaign. And what plans! They aimed at 8000 
last year and went well over the mark, 8456 to 
be specific. This year they are raising the 
sights to 10,000 and are putting on a_ special 
campaign to get the boys and girls between the 
ages of 14 and 18 into their membership. They 
are offering a special rate of 50c to the young 
folks. The club has set four goals for the coming 
year: 

1. A clearer understanding of and_ greater 
participation in the activities of the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Sportsmén’s Clubs. 

2. Continued development of the Sportsmen’s 
Memorial Grounds on the Loyalsock, particularly 
at the Mountain Hole swimming beach. 

3. Continued effort and increased activity for 
the clean-up of mine acid and other sources of 
pollution in the watershed of the West Branch 
of the Susquehanna. 

4. Continued effort for improved relations be- 
tween the farmer and the sportsmen on a plan 
of mutual respect, friendship, and cooperation. 





The State Centre Game, Fish & Forestry As- 
sociation recently published a summary of ac- 
tivities for the past year. Founded in 1922, the 
group claims to be the oldest continuously active 
sportsmen’s organization in Pennsylvania. During 
1947 the Association purchased and stocked 50 
dozen rabbits and assisted other area organizations 
in the stocking of an additional fifty dozen. 
They distributed one thousand booklets on safe 
handling of firearms in conjunction with a poster 
and placard campaign and assisted in the coach- 
ing and instruction of the Philipsburg High School 
Junior Rifle Club which is affiliated with the 
National Rifle Association. In October the As- 
sociation financed the restoration of the breast 
of Shield’s Dam on Six Mile Run, thus restoring 
a favorite fishing spot. Their recreational pro- 
gram included a sportsman’s banquet in April, 
a picnic in September, Field Trials, Muzzle-loading 
rifle and trap shoots during a Sequi-Centennial 
celebration, and twelve skeet and trap shoots 
throughout the year. 





The Austin-Costello Sportsmen’s Asseciation 
has adopted what they term the most economical 
and practical feeder ever seen for their winter 
feeding of wildlife. Devised by local Deputy 
Game Warden, Bernie Baker, the feeder is made 
by using a strip of regular chicken wire two feet 
wide by three feet long and will hold 40 to 50 
pounds of corn on the cob. The total cost is ap- 
proximately 10 cents. The club is contemplating 
buying the material and sponsoring the construc- 
tion by Boy Scout troops and school children. 
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Did you get your share of game this past 
fall, or were you one of those hunters who 
claimed there was no game? This “lack of 
game” cry has been haunting us for the past 
several seasons, but, believe it or not, there 
is more game killed today than there was 
30 years ago. 

From figures published by the Game Com- 
mission, in 1915 there were 262,887 licensed 
hunters in the State of Pennsylvania. In 
addition, there were hundreds of land 
owners who also were permitted to hunt 
without a license. 


I well remember hunting in 1915, as that 
was only a year after I started my hunting 
career. At that time, ringneck pheasants 
were practically unknown to us, but there 
were plenty of rabbits and squirrels. The 
bag limit was 10 rabbits a day, and I got 
my limit on several occasions. “No Hunt- 
ing” signs were practically non-existent, and 
the only way one could reach his hunting 
grounds was by trolley, train, horse and 
buggy, or walk—I walked. Well I remem- 
ber the old “Kenner” property—acres of 
blackberry bushes which provided an ideal 
hang-out for old bre’r rabbit. Today that 
tract of land is covered with houses and 
known as Goshen Heights. . 


The Auto Appears 


Now it’s 1920—the First World War is over 
and a genius named Henry Ford is “shak- 
ing the devil” out of everyone with his gaso- 
line buggy. With the close of the war, more 
automobiles began making their appearance, 
and the hunters soon learned the trick of 
getting up early, drive several miles and 
hunt, then several more miles to new terri- 
tory, etc. The ringneck pheasant had been 
introduced in this territory, and, with thou- 
sands of ex-servicemen added to the old list 
of hunters, we find in 1920 a total of 433,965 
Pennsylvania licenses issued. Naturally, to 
protect their stock, the landowners began 
putting up “No Trespassing” signs. 


Let’s pass on to 1925 when 525,045 licenses - 


were issued; and again to 1930 when 536,401 
hunters signified their desire to hunt. Dur- 
ing this period, a building boom hit the 
country. Land that never knew a building 
Was soon covered with homes and villages, 





“You got nothing to worry about, Max. If he 
climbs out on that limb, itll break.” 
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WHERE’S OUR -GAME? 


By C. F. DUTT, Secretary 


West Chester Fish and 
Game Association 


cutting- down the territory left to the hunter. 
Then the depression came, and, with more 
people out of work, hunting season found 
more people in the fields, and in 1935 the 
State issued 614,929 licenses which again 
jumped to 679,168 in 1940. 


World War II 


World War II broke, again teaching our 
boys the use of firearms, and in 1946 there 
were 850,234 licenses issued in the State of 
Pennsylvania. While figures are not yet 
available, it is rumored there were about 
1,000,000 licenses issued in 1947. 

What does all this lead to—from 1915 to 
1947—and what is the answer to the frequent 
cry of lack of game? Believe it or not, there 
is not less, but (through the stocking by the 
State and various clubs such as ours) 
actually more game is killed today than 
there was back in 1915. They say “figures 
don’t lie, but liars figure.” Let’s look at 
some facts: — 


Licenses increased from 262,887 in 1915 to 
approximately 1,000,000 in 1947 (not count- 
ing farmers and landowners who require no 
license to hunt on their property)—approxi- 
mately four times as many hunters today 
as there were in 1915; the automobile is 
used extensively, now permitting a wider 
range of hunting; our firearms and ammuni- 
tion have been vastly improved to permit 
getting more game per box of ammunition; 
due to more intensive farming methods, 
there is definitely not the cover today on 
the farms as there was years ago; which, 
added to the vast building program, has 
curtailed our hunting territory. 


Cold Figures 
Here are the official figures, published by 


the Pennsylvania Game Commission, of 
game killed: 

Year Rabhits Pheasants 
eS a yee oe 1,107,310 796 
OD ice hos oS was 3,500,000 23,000 
DY rates a uitet weds 3,602,000 79,282 
ED: Sect n ci kee ah 3,058,019 251,362 
Pe Sr cc kwses 1,971,505 281,000 
Ee i naa ar ket 3,266,537 459,071 
RN Fike ee us Soh kia 1,398,683 290,917 
SONS ices onc utes 1,524,798 213,384 


From these figures, it will be noted in no 
year was the “kill” under the 1915 figure, 
despite the fact that there are four times 
as many hunters today than there were in 
1915. 


In 1946 thtre were 1,524,798 rabbits and 
213,384 pheasants killed by hunters in Penn- 
Sylvania. This means that less than two 
rabbits were shot in 1946 by each hunter, 
and only one hunter out of four shot a 
pheasant. 
the entire State of Pennsylvania, yet I fully 
believe every hunter in Chester County got 


Rememter these figures cover 
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more game, proving that our stocking pro- 
gram has bettered the average for our sports- 
men, notwithstanding the large increase of 
hunters in the field. 

Did you ever stop to think—if every hunter 
in Pennsylvania shot just one pheasant’ dur- 
ing the past season, it would mean a kill of 
well over 1,000,000 pheasants? Did you get 
your pheasant? If so, then you were, in- 
deed, fortunate. Did you get two rabbits? 
If so, you got more than your average, J 
personally know of several hunters belonging 
to our Club who shot not one or two pheas- 
ants, but even more. These birds are each 
worth well over $3.00—you paid $2.00 for a 
hunting license. As to rabbits, I also know 
of one hunter who got three the last day 
of the season. Who says there is no game? 


A Logical Conclusion 


What does all this add up to? Today, due 
to the increase in hunters and decrease in 
hunting territory, our sportsmen must go 
hunting on a recreational basis, not neces- 
sarily to see how much game they may kill. 
Think of the enjoyment derived from a day 
in the field with your pals, watching the 
dogs work! It will do more to cure that 
tired feeling than any medicine the doctor 
might prescribe. 

Without the custom work done by the 
State and our Club, hunting would be pretty 
drab here in Chester County. Therefore, it 
behooves each and everyone of us to get 
back of the West Chester Fish & Game As- 
sociation in order that you and your young- 
sters may continue to enjoy hunting in fhe 
future. 


Fox Question 


There seems to be eternal rivalry among 
some sportsmen over the fox question. Per- 
sonally, I believe this is “muddying the 
waters” unnecessarily. This year we find a 
decrease in foxes here in Chester County— 
going back to 1915 I well remember there 
were plenty of foxes, yet we had lots of 
game. 
situation, I believe he’ll find it is the two- 
legged foxes that do the most damage to 
the game crop. Wherever you find game, 
you will find foxes—it’s nature’s way of bal- 
ancing wildlife. 

In the territory close to West Chester we 
have as fine a group of sportsmen (fox- 
hunters) as you will find anywhere in the 
Commonwealth—the West Chester Hunt and 
Mather Hunt. These sportsmen permit 
hunters to gun over their property and ask, 
only in return, that you respect their sport 

I firmly believe that all sportsmen—anglers, 
coonhunters, foxhunters, 
should respect the sport of others and work 
in harmony. After all, we are dependent 
upon one another, so let our watchword for 
1948 be “COOPERATION.” 


A wind tunnel has been built by Call- 
fornia state foresters to study forest fires. 

Wood insulates well because jt contairs. 
dead air spaces. 





The Great Smoky Mountain’s National 
Park contains 600 miles of trout streams. 





If one would carefully analyze the - 
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Deer, elk and moose have no gall bladders. - 





Three or four rabbit skins are used # - 


make one felt hat. 
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MIXED BAG—from Page 8 
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A half-hour passed and out of the glow 
| of the sunrise came three specks. 
drew nearer, I whistled and waited. They 
swung low over my partner’s position and 
he stopped the leader in its tracks. 
I centered a _ straggler and 
dropped him into the shallows. 


“That takes care of our daily wood duck,” 
said the Outlaw, “I could have had two 
but I decided not to. Only allowed one.” 

“The way you handled that flock of mal- 
lards I am inclined to doubt that,” I said, 
“but we'll let it pass.” 

The Outlaw grunted and headed for cover. 

“Canvasback! Single—behind YOU!” 
warning caught me off balance. 





the wood duck, I pivoted and swung my 
double on the big bird. He staggered on the 
first shot and tumbled on the second. But 
he hit the water with his head up. Then, 
the race began. That duck was blessed 
with Spartan endurance. I ran up the back 
and pulled down on him. Two shots, and off 
we went again. Every time I shot, he 
would submerge just before the pattern 
reached him. After six rounds had been 
wasted I decided to try something different. 
I picked up a large rock and threw it in 
his general direction. As it splashed, he 
went under, but I was waiting for him when 
he came up. Period! My wood duck had 
drifted into a backwater and I retrieved 
him once more on the way back to cover. 
As I sat down, I heard two shots and looked 
up just in time to see a pair of bluebill 
crumple. The Outlaw was back in form. 


Time passes slowly in a blind when the 
birds aren’t moving. The first rush of ac- 


tivity was over and we waited for some- 


thing to break the monotony. A crow came 
over and, seeing me, drifted wide of my 
position right over the Outlaw. His pump 
cracked and one less egg-beater plagued 
the earth. A diving duck swam around in 
the deeper water near us and we watched 
him for sometime. He seemed quite in- 
terested in us, but stayed well clear of our 
blinds. The sun was blanketed now by 
scudding clouds and the wind grew colder 
as the Northeaster blew up. The Outlaw’s 
sharp whistle broke in on my thoughts. 








There they came—a sight that causes 
your heart to leap to your throat and your 
body to freeze. Five geese, necks out- 
stretched and gaining altitude from their 
take off somewhere below us. They passed 
me about seventy yards up—high and quar- 
tering towards my partner. I took the last 
flanking bird and swung with him. The 
big double bucked against my shoulder 
and he fell—a long, end-over-end descent. 
I led him on the way down and shot him 
again, just to make sure. The Outlaw cut 
loose with a barrage on the startled birds, 
putting all three shells into the big leader. 
It folded and hit with a ponderous splash 
next to shore. Mine hit the brush on shore 
about ten yards from my partner’s blind. 
We waded toward each other and solemnly 
shook hands. Then it broke and we pounded 
each other on the back, risking a ducking 
by dancing a jig in the shallows. 

That finished our day—I still had a bird 
to go on my limit but with a goose—what 
more could you ask? We walked back 
to the car and showed off our bag to Mac. 

Things stay with you—not the everyday, 
run-of-the-mill happenings, but the big 
moments in your life. The first goose was 
a milestone not to be forgotten. Someday, 
I hope that my boy will hear and appreciate 
that soul-stirring call— 

Mark Right—Geese! 


ANSWERS TO WHAT’S WRONG. 


1. A jaguar would not be found with the ducks 
as shown (except in a zoo.) The ducks are 
King Eiders and rarely stray south of the Great 
Lakes in winter. They breed in the arctic. 

2. The black and white warbler nests on the 
ground alright—BUT, she would not have eggs 
in her nest at the time the Clintonia and bunch- 
berry was bearing fruit (September). 


The only animals known to have black 
tongues are polar bears and chow dogs. 





Toadstools are working helpers to the trees, 
Every one of them has an underground sys- 
tem of fine thread-like hairs that furnishes 
a supply of nourishment to the growing trees. 
There are many types of wild plants in the 
woods that could not survive if they did not 
get help from the toadstools. In one square 
mile of a woods grow hundreds of different 
kinds of toadstools that look like miniature 
umbrellas, toy balloons and upsidedown cups, 
Don’t trample them underfoot as “just toad- 
stools.” They have their place in the world’s 
scheme of things. 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE. 
By STANLEY ORR 


Across 


. Existed 
. Portent 


Massage 


. Junior devil 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
19. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


Sheeplike 

Before 

Legume 

Speeder 

Ripen 

Exalt 

Poisonous snake 
Garden flower 
Heal 

Pay for entertainment for 
others 

English physicist 
Long fish 

Black bird 
Behold 

Worm 

Speeds 

Wapiti 

Pronoun 
Smoothed the way 
Iceberg 

Died of hunger 
Lower corners of square 
sails 


. Pedal digits 
42. 
44. 
47. 
. Musical drama 
50. 


Moved by the wind 
Food givers 
Electrified particle 


Combining form for 


“ ” 


new 


51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 


8 {9 


16 


Bind 


10 





Seize position by force 


Pitch 


Abstract being 


Lateral part 


Mineral spring 


Down 


. Dry with a cloth 


So be it! 


. Hunting dogs 
. Egg shapes 


-5. Field rodents 


AR WP we 


. Chemical suffix d 
. Thickened ribs in insect 


wings 


. ‘Harvested 

. Strong impulse 
10. 
18. 
20. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
. Met squarely 
26. 
27. 
. Rants 
$2. 
33. 
. Fore part of a ship 
36. 
38. 
39. 
41. 
42. 
. Cut of meat 
44, 
45. 
46. 
49. 


Malt beverage 
Danish monies 
Persia 
Collapsed 
Swarms 
Adjust again 


Permit 
Egg yellows 


Wildly hungry 
Component parts 


Ran away 
Makes amends 
Inexpensive 


Land (french) 
Grab with the teeth 


Family warfare 
Harvest 

Migratory game bird 
Greek letter 








Answer to Last Month’s Puzzle 
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PROOF OF ANTI-POLLUTION 
PROGRESS—from Page 15 


indicates that dam construction will be com- 
menced in the early Spring and actual 
dredging in the Fall of 1948, Dechant con- 
cludes. 

Further, the Sanitary Water Board is pro- 
ceeding, in an energetic way under the 
Governor, to halt pollution not only of the 
Schuylkill, but of all the streams of the State. 

From Henry Lowe Brownback, a member 
of the Schuylkill River Valley Restoration 
Association, as well as of the Sanitary Water 
Board, Judge Ladner has learned that: “In- 
stead of shooting all over the place and 
getting nowhere, the entire pollution problem 
is being attacked by watersheds. And num- 
ber one on the list is the Schuylkill.” 
Brownback adds that (1) most of the coal 
silt dumping into the Schuylkill has been 
stopped and all is under order of the Sani- 
tary Water Board to be stopped by May 1, 
1948: (2) towns and cities on the Schuyl- 
kill and its tributaries are under orders 
from the Board to construct adequate sewage 
disposal facilities; and (3) definite standards 
for elimination of industrial pollution in 
general are being set up by chemical and 
industrial engineers upon whose recom- 
mendations the Board will issue orders to 
industry for construction of disposal facili- 
ties. Two fellowships at the Mellon In- 
stitute and one at Penn State have been 
paid for by the Board and are being utilized 
to study difficult phases of pollution. Addi- 
tional activities of the Board within past 
months, Brownback reports, have included: 
(1) reorganization of the Bureau of En- 
gineering of the Department of Health so 
that men employed on the Sanitary Water 
Board (still part of the 
Health) will not be employed at other work 
as well; (2) employing a firm of efficiency 
engineers to streamline Sanitary Water 


Board procedure; (3) organization of'a corps . 


of inspectors to go over the streams to trace 
pollution to its source—after the cleanup 
these inspectors to act as pollution police; 
(4) working closely with the Power and 
Resources Board of the Department of 
Forests and Waters under its new Secretary, 
Admiral Milo F. Draemel, a “human dynamo” 
on the clean-up program; (5) recommending 
additional legislation necessary to plug 
loopholes; and (6) issuing notices to mu- 
nicipalities and industries, ordering com- 
pliance with the clean streams program re- 
quirements. Brownback concludes: “The 
Sanitary Water Board no longer sleeps oF 
dreams. It is alive and fighting.” 

And here we must not fail to give credit 
to the continued splendid efforts of another 
member of the Schuylkill River Valley 
Restoration Association, Hon. Chas. H. Brun- 
ner, Jr., of Norristown, who supplemen 
his big pollution fight of 1945 by sponsor- 
ing several very important follow-up clean 
streams bills in the 1947 sessions. 
Brunner, too, thanks you for your aid. He 
has not hesitated to say that the Pennsyl- 
vania Conservation Committee, with is 
State-wide support, was one of the biggest 
factors in helping our legislators to help 
us in the two past Legislative Sessions at 
Harrisburg. 


The common house rat is a native of 
Southern Asia. 
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Members of the Altoona Wildlife Conserva- 
tion Club are shown before one of the shelters 
erected in Blair County from Christmas trees 
collected from dealers after the holiday season. 
In the group (left to right) are: O. W. Hagerty, 
Cc. S. Rupert, Glen Hartman, C. F. Fasick, Ray- 
mond Delancey, Will Hagerty, and G. E. Krause, 
president of the club. 











CONSERVATION—AMERICA’S MOST BASIC PROBLEM—from Page 9 





As a result—a few times by necessity, more often through sheer 
indifference and thoughtlessness—we have permitted vast forests, 
fertile soils, clean waters, and valuable minerals to be wantonly 
wasted, ruthlessly ruined and selfishly exploited. 

Today, in contrast to the four million of yesteryear, we have 
145 million people in our own country to feed and sustain, and 
for whom to provide a livelihood. More than 35 times as many 
mouths to feed and much less to do it with! And, in addition, we 
are being asked through the Marshall Plan to help feed, clothe, 
keep alive and rehabilitate 270 million additional people in sixteen 
nations in Western Europe during the next four years; And that 
is not the end to the prayers for succor from this country! 

Can we carry this present load and shoulder our responsibility 
to future generations? The answer is an emphatic “NO,” if we 
continue our riotous extravagance and utter neglect of plain 
duty. Now, instead of 822 million acres of productive forests we 
have less than 100 million acres. While the area of our arable land 
has not shrunken, it has lost much of its richness. At least one- 
third of its top-soil has gone forever because of our failure to 
protect it properly from the ravages of wind, and rain, and the 
greed of man. Our streams not only have become open sewers 
and cesspools, but have been exposed to violent fluctuations of 
flow ranging from destructive floods to breathless dryness because 
of man’s laceration of the forests and the lands from which they 
are fed. 

Most of our mineral resources have been dangerously depleted. 

In less than 200 years we have undone what it took nature 
thousands and thousands of years to accomplish. 

On the basis of this record of denuded forests, scarred and 
eroded soils, polluted and desilted streams, reckless mining of 
minerals and exploitation of gas and oil fields, destiny has written 
the condemnation: “Thou has been weighed in the balances and 
found wanting.” 

What shall we do in the face of this condemnation? Shall we 
maintain fierce and stubborn pride and deny the allegation? Or 
shall we acknowledge the fault and find a remedy? 

Shall we, in ignorance and selfishness, continue to permit un- 
necessary waste and destruction of our natural resources? Or shall 
we admit our obligations and honor them? 

Fate has flung the mantle of world leadership upon our shoulders. 
How shall we wear it? 

We will only be able to fulfill our responsibilities to ourselves 
and posterity by making adequate provision now to embark upon 
an Immediate and aggressive program of conservation. In no other 
way can this nation continue to grow and prosper and, in the 
meantime, help tide over the destinies of others. 

We are now living upon the products grown on about 390 of 
the total 460. million acres of arable land which can be developed 
m this country. This production is only sufficient to provide the 
hecessities of life in the form of food, fibre, clothing, shelter and 

Sic requirements of industry for a very little more than our 
Present population. 

Similarly, we are scraping the bottom of the barrel in respect 
to most of our irreplaceable mineral resources which, today, are 
the source of a substantial portion of all things that man uses. 


Curiously, however, we are witnessing the beginnings of a new 
era in the development of substitutes for many critical minerals 
and metals. Innumerable chemists in many laboratories are en- 
gaged in the synthesis of plastics and the adaptation of artificial 
resins for manufactured devices of all kinds. Spurred by the 
rapid depletion of non-replaceable metals, science is developing 
usable substitutes from forests, plant life and physical resources 
which can be reproduced, provided that we have the good sense to 
husband them properly. 


Our population is increasing at the rate of one to two million 
persons a year. Western Eurepe is expecting us to supply her 
with twenty billion dollars for the purchase of tremendous quan- 
tities of critical materials. Included in the list to be obtained from 
the United States in the first fifteen months of the four year plan 
are 9,000,000 tons of grain, one million tons of cotton, 43 million 
tons of coal, four million tons of steel and 500 million dollars worth 
of manufactured machinery and equipment. The plastic age soon 
wil place tremendous additional demands upon the products of 
our soil, forests and waters. 


If we are to meet these requirements we must make the most 
of our natural resources. It is imperative that we immediately 
adopt a program of action. Such a program, among other possible 
items, must include the following steps: 


1. We must put our total area of 460-million acres of arable land 
in first-class shape as speedily as possible. 


2. We must stop soil erosion in the shortest feasible time. At 
our present rate of correction, putting an end to such waste will 
consume another 100 years. That is not fast enough. If we don’t 
at least double the tempo we will soon experience the tragic 
results of another “too-little, too-late” proposition. 

3. We must stop the needless slashing of our forests. Right now 
we are cutting annually 17 billion board feet more than nature 
produces. It will take us 600 years to replenish the 75,000,000 acres 
which we have irresponsibly laid waste. In the last ten years we 
have lost by fire, disease and waste enough lumber to build homes 
for 10,000,000 G.I.’s. 

4. We must redeem our streams and navigable waters. 


5. We must conserve and replenish our underground water 
supplies. 

6. We must mine our coal and mineral resources more judiciously 
and use them more wisely. 

7. We must find further productive uses for oat hulls, sugar cane 
fibres, corn stalks and cobs, wheat straw, sawdust and other lumber 
wastes, peanut shells, pulp and peel of citrus fruits, and all other 
materials which find their way into rubbish dumps and incinerators. 

8. WE MUST STOP WASTE OF ALL TYPES. 


If we do not do these things and do them quickly, the United 
States will go into a decline when its population reaches about 
180 million. At the present rate of growth that is not more than 
two generations in the future. 

CONSERVATION IS INDEED AMERICA’S MOST BASIC 
PROBLEMS. 
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FEDERATION’S ANNUAL CONVENTION—from Page 16 


24. 


27. 


dollar of fine imposed, except for mis- 
takes. 


. Recommending that the season on wild 


turkeys be closed in all counties of 
Division “B” next fall. 


. Seven resolutions pertaining to license 


fees were consolidated into one resolu- 
tion and adopted as follows: 


Resident license fee .......... $3.15 
Nonresident small game fee .. 10.25 
Nonresident big game fee .... 20.25 
Nonresident trappers, for all 3 
trapping except beavers ...... 25.25 


The odd amounts in the above fees to 
be the agent’s issuing fee. (An effort to 
increase the nonresident fee to $50.09 
was defeated, as was & motion to ear- 
mark $1.00 from each license for game 
stocking. A motion to earmark 5c from 
each license fee for a supplemental pen- 
sion fund was also defeated. The final 
motion to increase fees, as above, was 
adopted with very few dissenting votes.) 
Favoring legislation to require alk per- 
sons who purchase dogs for experimental 
purposes to maintain certain records and 
submit monthly reports. 

Endorsing the work of DUCKS UN- 
LIMITED, and agreeing to help that 
organization in its program. 

Requiring the Federation to report back 
to the counties the final disposition of 
resolutions which are approved by the 
Federation. 

Recommending that all issuing agents 
of hunting and fishing licenses be im- 
mediately denied the right to sell licenses 
if they refuse officers of the Game and 
Fish Commissions privilege of inspect- 
ing applications and duplicates of li- 
censes sold. 

Recommending that the law with refer- 
ence to disposing of glass and tin cans 
in or along streams be strengthened to 
enable officers to make arrests on sight. 
Recommending legislation to transfer 
enforcement of the Motor Boat Law on 
the Pymatuning from the Department of 
Forests and Waters to the Board of Fish 
Commissioners. 

Recommending to the Game Commis- 
sion, the Fish Commission, and the De- 





*“He’s not down here!” 
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partment of Agriculture “that each of 
them adopt the practice of permanent 
registration of hunting, fishing and dog 
licenses respectively, under the super- 
vision of the Department of Revenue, 
said system to operate afong the lines 
of the issuance and renewal of the 
operator’s licenses or owner’s registra- 
tion for automobiles.” (In connection with 
the above it had previously been ex- 
plained that one of two systems could 
be recommended: Either have all li- 
censes issued from Harrisburg direct as 
the resolution recommends, or to sup- 
ply. eligible persons with registration 
cards which they could present to any 
agent for the issuance of licenses.) 
Favoring purchase of the Tobyhanna 
Military Reservation, and endorsing bills 
introduced by Senator Martin (S-1998). 
and Congressman Simpson (H-5103), to 
transfer said reservation to the Common- 
wealth. (The resolution did not state 
to what Department.) 

Recommending that the Commission co- 
operate with the Southcentral Division 
in the furtherance of a Junior Conserva- 
tion School this year. (This merely in- 
volves assistance of members of the 
staff, and arrangements have been made 
to do so.) 

Endorsing cooperation with the Horse- 
shoe Trail Association on the part of the 
Department of Forests and Waters and 
the Geme Commission. 


. Opposing exploitation of the Olympic 


National Park in Washington, and all 
other publicly-owned lands, for private 
purposes. 


. Recommending that the wildlife work 


of the U. S. Forest Service be reestab- 
lished. 

Endorsing use of the Excise Tax on fish- 
ing tackle for a Federal Aid Program to 
help improve sport fishing. 

Opposing the Parker River Refuge bills. 
Urging that if Alaska is granted state- 
hood, the National Forests of Alaska be 
retained in Federal ownership. 

Favoring larger appropriations for forest 
research. < 

Praising Governor Duff and Admiral 
Draemel for their vigorous campaign to 
clean up the streams of Pennsylvania. 


41. Praising Governor Duff for his excellent 
support of conservation programs, | 
42. Favoring enactment of legislation for the 

restoration of old dams. 

43. Urging that all Pennsylvania municipal- 
ities and Boards of Education establish 
additional educational recreational pa- 
cilities. 

44. Recommending that the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission plan more fertiliza- 
tion experiments to determine their 
value. 


Convention Speakers 


The convention was addressed by Fish 
Commissioner French, Commander McCaw- 
ley of the Department of Forest & Waters, 
and Seth Gordon of the Game Commission. 


Federation Publication 


The Federation decided to launch a printed 
monthly bulletin of its own and established 
a fund of $3,000 to get it underway. Appar- 
ently, it is hoped that sufficient advertising 
space can be sold to finznce the project. 
Charles Nehf, Allentown, will be the editor. 


Election of Officers 


At the conclusion of the convention, offi- 
cers were elected as follows: 

President—R. S. Cooper, 201 S. 10th St, 
Connellsville 

First Vice-Pres—S. Dale Furst, Jr., 429 
Pine St., Williamsport 

Second Vice-Pres—J. H. Barkley, 437 In- 
diana St., Punxsutawney 

Sec.-Treas.—Dr. C. A. Mortimer, 742 Main 
St., Honesdale 

Delegate, Wildlife Federation—M. C. Mer- 
ritts, Altoona 


Suggested Items for Consideration 
of Directors 


Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs, February 13, 1948 


1. Seizures of Automobiles and Firearms— 
Certain kinds of game law violations 
can be stépped only by making the 
punishment much more severe. 
recommended: 


It is 




















“QO. K. No more gruesome hunting stories 
before we go to bed after this!” 
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(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


That the automobile seizure law 
(which now applies only in cases 
where big game spotlighters are 
caught red-handed) be amended to 
cover the killing of all game (ex- 
cept raccoons) taken through the use 
of artificial lights; also to authorize 
the seizure of automobiles when 
used to transport such illegally killed 
game. 


That the seizure of automobiles also 
be authorized when a vehicle is used 
in connection with the taking of 
game in close season, or to transport 
game purchased or sold contrary to 
law. (This would stop much of the 
out-of-season and market hunting, 
because the risk of losing their auto- 
mobiles would deter the violators.) 

That the seizure of all firearms and 
other equipment (not possible under 
present law except when persons are 
caught spotlighting big game) be 
made mandatory when they are used 
for out-of-season hunting; for head- 
light and spotlight shooting; market 
hunting; and similar vicious offenses; 
and that such firearms and other 
equipment be sold at public auction 
or on sealed bids. (A numker of 
other States regularly do this now.) 


2. More Severe License Revocations—It is 
recommended that the law be changed 


to 


authorize license revocations for 


longer periods for certain offenses, and 
that for specified violations such revoca- 
tions be made mandatory: 


(a) 


For shooting at a human being in 
mistake for game or any other wild 
creature, the penalties and revoca- 
tion periods should be much more 
severe, with all firearms so misused 
forfeited to the Commonwealth: 


(1) For shooting at but not injuring, 
a penalty of not less than $200.00 
or more than $500.00; mandatory 
jail sentence of six months; man- 
datory license revocation for five 
years; and forfeiture of firearms. 
(Currently the fine is $100.00 to 
$300.00; no jail sentence; and 
revocation for two years.) 


(2) For wounding human beings, a 
penalty of not less than $500.00 
or more than $1,000.00; manda- 
tory imprisonment in jail for one 
year; mandatory denial of hunt- 
ing privileges for ten years; and 
forfeiture of firearms. Currently 
the penalty is $200.00 to $500.00; 
imprisonment for one year; and 
license revocation for five years.) 

(3) For killing human being, a pen- 
alty of not less than $1,000.00 or 
more than $2,000.00; mandatory 
imprisonment of not less than 
two years or more than five 
years; mandatory permanent 
denial of hunting privileges; and 
forfeiture of firearms. (Cur- 
rently the penalty is $500.00 tc 
$1,000.00; imprisonment not less 
than two years or more than 
five years; and revocation for ten 
years.) 


(b) For conviction or acknowledgment 


of out-of-season shooting, spotlight- 
ing, and buying or selling game, 
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Charles R. Hobson, founder of the Homestead District Sportsmen’s Association, is 


shown with his canine hunting companions. 
club room picture. 


This picture was used to make a large 





hunting and trapping privileges 
should be mandatory for three years 
for the first offense; five years for 
second offense; and any subsequent 
offense permanent denial. (Cur- 
rently revocation is authorized for a 
maximum of two years for first of- 
fenses; a maximum of three years for 
the second offense; and an indefinite 
period for all subsequent offenses, 
except Referee hearings for which 
five years is the maximum.) 


(c) For nonresidents who kill game out- 
of-season, participate in spotlighting, 
or who purchase or transport pur- 
chased game, in addition to the pre- 
scribed fines such persons should be 
denied Pennsylvania hunting privi- 
leges permanently, the revocation to 
be mandatory. 


(d), Make it a criminal offense (now 
only a misdemeanor) for any one 
to hunt or trap during the period 
such privileges have been denied, 
and impose a mandatory jail sen- 
tence of thirty days for each offense. 


. Other Game Law Improvements—To im- 


prove safety conditions and to reduce 
cheating the following amendments are 
recommended: 


(a) Prohibit the discharge of a high- 
powered rifle in the field during the 
big game season, except at a lawful 
big game animal. (An _ exception 
might be made in the case of a 
hunter who is lost and fires three 
successive shots into the ground, but 
such an exception might open the 
door to abuses.) 

The present provision of the law 
which permits target shooting dur- 
ing big game seasons under certain 
conditions should either be ma- 
terially strengthened or eliminated 
entirely. 


(b) Prohibit anyone who has killed a 
big game animal from carrying a 
shotgun or rifle during the balance 
of the season for the animal killed. 
(The present law encourages cheat- 
ing, and gives commercial killers far 
too much leeway.) 


(c) Improve the antler specification by 
stipulating that in addition to the 
main beam there shall be at least 
one point extending a minimum of 
1% inches from the main beam, 
measured on the short side. (At 
present there are too many spike 
bucks killed by persons who hope 
there may be a “passable point” on 
the small antlers.) 

(d) Require all boarding houses and 
hotels catering to hunters to main- 
tain a register of guests, which shall 
be open to inspection at any reason- 
able hour by an officer authorized 
to enforce the game law. At present 
many of these places are the “trad- 
ing centers” for commercial killing, 
and those who operate such places 
cover up for the Game Law viola- 
tors. 

As will be observed, all of the foregoing 
suggestions are designed primarily to make 
the punishment of deliberate violators of the 
law much more severe, and further to reduce 
safety hazards. 


DIDJA KNOW? 


The bony structure of the average man’s 
body weighs 25 pounds. 


A wildlife refuge has been established in 
the Cassandra area by the Cassandra Sports- 
men’s Association. The refuge has been 
established in cooperation with the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission, 
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up or down would make a difference that wouldn’t eccur to a 
man behind a desk. 

Just before writing this article I decided to see. I fired two 
ten-shot groups horizontally, two uphill and two downhill. The 
angle of the hill used was 30 degrees, which is as steep as a 
hunter is likely to encounter, and steep enough to indicate any 
difference which might exist. 

I used a Marlin 39-A loaded with regular-speed long rifles for 
all my shooting. The sights were a bead front and aperture rear 
and the rifle was sighted so that the bullets struck just above ‘the 
tip of the bead. I held it against the bottom of the black, in six 
o'clock position, on all six targets and used the greatest care to 
maintain this hold uniformly throughout the test. All shots were 
fired with the forearm rested over a felded coat at a range of 
50 measured yards. 

After I had finished shooting, I drew a horizontal line through 
the center of each bullseye and then measured the groups and 
determined the center of each. The two fired with the target on 
the same level as the gun averaged 1/8 inch below this center 
line. The two fired uphill averaged %4 inch below it, and the two 
fired downhill averaged 3/8 inch below it. 

Stated in another way, all shots fired hit the target just above 
the top of the bead, where the rifle was sighted to shoot after 
careful targeting earlier in the day. The two groups fired uphill 
were in the middle, while the groups fired horizontally were 1/8 
inch higher and the groups shot downhill were 1/8 inch lower. 

At first glance it might seem that this shooting didn’t prove 
anything at all. Whatever difference there was actually was so 


, 
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slight that it easily could have been caused by ‘the various angles 
from which the light struck the front sight, even though it was 
carefully smoked. I was somewhat disappointed at first, possibly 
because I had hoped for something more spectacular. 


Actually, I believe that my 60 shots proved that as far as prac- 
tical shooting under hunting conditions is concerned it doesn’t 
matter whether you’re aiming uphill, downhill or horizontally, 
Within the hunting range of the rifle used, whether it is a .22 or 
a .270, any difference which may exist is negligible. 


The application of this is limited to hitting the spot at which 
you aim. It can be taken at face value for shooting at a rabbit 
down the hill below or at a crow in a tree. In deer hunting, 
however, there is another point to consider. It has nothing to do 
with gravity and bullet drop, but results from the way a deer is 
put together. 


The cross section of a deer’s chest and shoulder region is roughly 
oval, and the heart is near the bottom. To hit the heart from 
approximately the same level a hunter should hold low on the 
shoulder. To hit it from a lower position he must hold lower 
still, but to hit it from a position above the deer he must hold 
much higher on the body of the animal. The same thing applies 
to a spine shot although, of course, the spine is near the top 
of the oval. 


This advice is exactly opposite from the common conception, 
but it is a good thing to remember the next time you get a 
chance at a big buck high up on the side of a mountain or down 
below you in a swamp. 





work afield. If he is kept in good condition, he will repay you 
with loyalty, companionship, devotion and furnish you many thril- 
ing experiences in the woods and fields. 


The person who aspires to train his own dog for the first time 
will find several good books now available, containing systems of 
training that have proven successful in thousands of instances. 
These systems have been perfected by the writers and used by 
noted professionals, who train for the gun and field trials. Horace 
Lytle’s, “How To Train Your Bird Dog” is excellent for the 
novice as well as the professional. William F. Brown's, “How To 
Train Hunting Dogs” is also a fine manual for.a dog trainer. 


With one of these books, an average individual can successfully 
train his dog to his own specifications and satisfaction, previded he 
can spare the time, make a few sacrifices, concentrate, rigidly 
control his temper and stay with the task until it is completed. 
Needless to say, he will be confronted with many problems, but 
if he will be patient and kind to the dog, study his normal re- 
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actions and desires, and make a sincere effort to intelligently con- 
vey his desires to his pupils, the perplexing situations will be 
replaced by consistent accomplishments. 

If you do not have time enough to spend with your dog in 
order to do a first class training job, please do not attempt it, be- 
cause neither you nor the dog will have a chance. Professional 
trainers will take the young prospect and keep him long enough 
to make a finished dog for a reasonable fee. However, I feel 
that the gunner who hunts each year and who has never trained 
a dog of his own has missed a part of the sport of hunting that 
is very important, indeed. To take a little pup and care for him, 
bring him up to yard training days, through the field stage and 
on into a superlative performer is a worthwhile accomplishment 
that no hunter should miss. 

Dogs may love many masters but a pup is fortunate to belong 
to one good sportsman who will do his own training. This set-up 
makes a better dog and a better man. 


By CARROLL 
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NOTICE YOU FIGURED ID TO YOUR FAMILY? B-BUT.., 
HAVE YOUR DO ALOT OF YOU SEEM TO BE 

VACATION HUNTING THIS ONLY THINKING OF re 
SCHEDULED YEAR! YOURSELF? —~ JF PZ 
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THATS FINE, ARCHIE... 
TLL TAKE MINE IN 
NOVEMBER! WE 
COULDN'T BOTH 
BE GONE AT THE 
SAME TIME! J 















RIGHT, BOSS I 
NEVER THOUGHT 
OF THAT BEFORE! 
TLL TAKE IT IN 


A TIME THEIR WIFE 
AND CHILD COULD 
ENJOY iT WITH. 
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THE FAMILY OF ARCHIE HUNTER By Carroll 
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les ty SEEMS LIKE ) HIKE IN THE LIKE THE OUTDOOR < EXERCISE JUST CAN'T / UP IN STUFFY 
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YT ITIMeE TILL THE NEXT BULL IS GAINING FOR A eee DAY... THATS 
HUNTING BEST THING, ON US! MAN! NOT GOOD’ 
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HAVE ANY POISON IVY... EXERCISE THEY TRY To FOR HEALTH 
FUN-- THIS I FEEL SORRY ENOUGH! GET THEI AT 
CACTUS SORTA FOR. OUR PLEASURE 3’ ALL? 
BURNS? WIVES. SITTING IN A Ya 
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YEP! THE LY THREE HOURS AND MANY BRUISES LATER. 


OUTDOOR. aif IT WAS A GREAT ILL SAY! IT 

LIFE IS THE “ DAY, ED! WE'LL MADE A NEW 

ONLY LIFE?’ ray HAVE TO GO OUT MAN OF ME/ 
— AGAIN SOON! 


THEY CAN’ T SEEM 
L TO ENJOY THE 

— | |BEAUTIES OF NATURE’ 
EOWITCH! THOSE 
HORNETS ARE 
REALLY MAD? 
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Conservation Pledge 


I give my pledge as an American to 
save and faithfully defend from 
waste the natural resources of 
my country--its soil and 


minerals, its forests, waters, 


and wildlife. 











